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Shall The United Nations Survive? 
TIME FOR CONSTRUCTIVE ACTION 
By ADLAI E. STEVENSON, United States Delegate to the United Nations 


Delivered to the Security Council, United Nations, New York, February 15 1961 


FEW DAYS AGO a new Administration took office in 
the United States. This is the first occasion for the 
United States, under the leadership of President Ken- 

nedy, to speak formally in the Security Council on a question 
of substance. 

Bur first, let me thank you again, all of you both here and 
abroad, who have welcomed ny arrival at this table so gracious- 
ly and so hopefully. While I cannot fulfill your expectations of 
miracles to come, I can commit my country, my colleagues and 
myself, to a tireless effort to make the United Nations success- 
ful—to make this great experiment in international collabora- 
tion fulfill the dreams of its founders—that one day reason 
would rule and mankind would be liberated from the everlast- 
ing scourge of war. 

It seems to be my lot, Mr. President, to address you and my 
colleagues for the first time in a moment of grave crisis in the 
brief and tragic history of the Congo, and in a moment of 
grave crisis for the United Nations itself. I had hoped it 
would be otherwise. 

Within recent days we have seen successively the withdrawal 
of two national units of the United Nations forces, the violent 
death of former Prime Minister Patrice Lumumba, the reported 
recognition of the Gizenga regime in Stanleyville by the United 
Arab Republic and a threat by the U. S. S. R. to provide uni- 
lateral assistance outside the United Nations. What we decide 
here in the next few days may, we believe, determine whether 
the United Nations will be able in the future to carry on its 
essential task of preserving the peace and protecting small 
nations 

This is a time for urgent and constructive action. In the 
midst of passions, it is a time when the Security Council must 
be calm. In the midst of efforts to destroy the United Nations 
action in the Congo, it is a time when we must persevere in 
the interests not only of the Congo but of all of us, large and 
small. 

The choice, as always, is a choice of we the members of 
the United Nations. Either we will follow a path toward a 


constructive and workable solution or we will follow a path 
of negative recrimination and self-interest. 

As a new arriva! listening and talking to delegates, I have 
wondered sometimes in the past ten days if everyone is 
actually thinking about the Congo—a new republic struggling 
to be born—or if the Congo has been obscured by passions 
and prejudices about the doctors—Kasavubu, Lumumba, 
Gizenga, Tshombe and so forth. 

Opinion seems to be polarizing about them, not about the 
patient. So it is more important than ever to rally strong sup- 
port to the United Nations in order to save the patient. 

For the past fortnight, my country has been consulting on a 
United Nations program to save the patient—both here and 
abroad—a program on which there might be agreement by a 
large majority of United Nations members. That effort, in 
which so many of us have taken part, must not be abandoned. 
Indeed, its urgency is only accentuated by the impact of subse- 
quent events. 

As I said, Mr. President, I had hoped that my first formal 
remarks to the Security Council on the vexed problems of the 
Congo could be directed solely to constructive suggestions 
which would be helpful to the Congolese people in working 
out their own independence, free of outside interference. 

Instead, I find myself compelled to comment not on con- 
structive suggestions but on a statement and a proposed resolu- 
tion by the Soviet Union published in this morning's news- 
papers, which is virtually a declaration of war on the United 
Nations and on the principle of international action on behalf 
of peace. 

Permit me to analyze what, stripped of intemperate rhetoric, 
this statement and this resolution propose. They propose the 
abandonment of the United Nations’ effort for peace in the 
Congo and a surrender of the United Nations to chaos and to 
civil war. 

But the statement and the resolution say many things which 
we are glad to see, things which support positions that my 
country has always maintained. As to colonialism, my country 
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fought colonialism in 1776, when, if I may say so, the ancestors 
of the authors of this statement in the newspapers and this 
resolution had scarcely stirred beneath their bondage. And we 
have fought it ever since. 

My countrymen died to end colonialism in the Philippines, 
and my countrymen have assisted the Philippine people to 
attain their present high destiny of complete independence. 
And my countrymen have died to end colonialism in Cuba, 
though some Cubans seem to have forgotten it. 

We rejoice, too, to hear the Soviets denounce political assas- 
sinations with such vehemence. In this country it has always 
been condemned by whomever committed, whether by Congo- 
lese, by colonialists or by Communists. We condemn any 
violation of human rights, any death without due process of 
law, whether of African politician, Hungarian patriot or 
Tibetan nationalist. 

The United States stands squarely for the rights of man, 
individual man, man himself, as against any tyranny, whether it 
be the tyranny of colonialism or the tyranny of dictatorship or 
the tyranny of the majority. 

We note that the Soviets demand that Belgian foreign mili- 
tary and para-military aid be withdrawn. We, the United 
States, insist that all foreign military aid from whatever source 
and to whatever end be removed from the Congo and that no 
such aid be permitted to interfere with the free and inde- 
pendent working out by the Congolese people themselves of 
their own political destiny. 

We mean this and we intend to keep on meaning it. And 
we mean it with particular reference to the threat—which we 
hope we misinterpret—by the Soviet Government that—and | 
quote, “it is ready to render all possible assistance and support” 
to a so-called Congolese government in Stanleyville which has 
no legal status. 

The United States intends to use its utmost influence and, 
within the framework of the United Nations, to see to it that 
there is no outside interference, from whatever source, with 
the Congolese peoples’ working out of their independence. 

So, Mr. President, we rejoice that the Soviet Union shares 
the distaste of the United States for colonialism and joins with 
us in condemning political assassination and in condemning 
foreign interference in the Congo. 

I pass lightly over the Soviet Government's petulant attack 
on the Secretary General and that great office. He needs no 
defense from me nor does the institution. His record is an 
open book, a book which all peace-loving peoples recognize 
as the record of a dedicated international civil servant whose 
only loyalty is to international justice and international peace. 

Let the Soviet Government, if it wishes, pretend that he does 
not exist; it will find that he is far from a disembodied ghost 
and it will find that peace-loving states will continue to support 
his patient search for the right road to security and peace in 
the Congo and for all peoples. The United Nations may have 
made mistakes in the Congo, as who has not, but nothing justi- 
fies an intemperate and unjustifiable attack on the integrity of 
the office itself. 

We note that the United Nations has been denounced with 
equal vehemence by Kasavubu, by Gizenga, by Tshombe, while 
they also attack each other with equal vehemence. But could 
there be better testimony of impartiality? And I recall that 
Christian Scripture says: “Woe unto him when all men speak 
well of him.” Neither the United Nations nor the Secretary 
General seems likely to suffer from the affliction of universal 
approval. 

We regret, Mr. President, that the Soviet Government does 
not as yet seem to have seen fit to cooperate with states who 
truly seek peace in attempting to work out constructive steps 
for the cooperative solution of the agonizing problems that 
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the Congolese people are now facing. 

Instead the Soviet Government proposes the complete 
abandonment of the United Nations operation in the Congo in 
one month. What does this mean? It means, my colleagues, 
not only the abandonment of the Congo to chaos and to civil 
war, to, if you please, the cold war, but it means abandonment 
of the principle of the United Nations itself. 

Does anyone doubt that the removal of the United Nations 
forces would mean chaos? Does this Council, the Security 
Council, favor abandoning security for insecurity and anarchy? 

Do we want to withdraw the only elements that stand four- 
square against civil and tribal war? Does the Soviet Govern- 
ment really want Africans to kill Africans? The United States 
does not, and it devoutly hopes that the Soviet Government 
does not too, and that it will join the United States and other 
peace-loving states in supporting and strengthening the only 
force that can prevent Congolese civil war—the United 
Nations. 

And now the cold war. Does the Soviet Government really 
want to chill what should be warm and temperate in Africa 
with the icy blasts of power politics? The United States does 
not. Its only interest in the Congo is to support the Congolese 
people in their struggle for real independence, free from any 
foreign domination from any source. 

The United States deplores any war, cold or otherwise. Its 
only desire is to live in peace and freedom and to let all other 
peoples live in peace and freedom. It will resist with all of its 
power all assaults on its own peace and freedom, and it pro- 
poses to join with all other peace-loving peoples in resisting, 
in the cooperative framework of the United Nations, all 
assaults on the peace and freedom of other peoples. 

In that spirit we declare that so far as we are concerned, 
Africa shall never be the scene of any war, cold or hot. But we 
also declare that Africa for the Africans means Africa for the 
Africans, and not Africa as a hunting ground for alien am- 
bitions. And we pledge our full and unstinted support against 
any attempt by anyone to interfere with the full and free 
development by Africans of their own independent African 
future. 

We believe that the only way to keep the cold war out of 
the Congo is to keep the United Nations in the Congo and we 
call on the Soviet Union to join us in thus ensuring the free 
and untrammeled exercise by the Congolese people of their 
right to independence and to democracy. 

But, Mr. President, the position apparently taken by the 
Soviet Government involves more than the unhappy and 
despicable fate of three Congolese politicians. It involves the 
future of the 14,000,000 Congolese people. They are the ones 
with whom we are concerned. 

We deplore the past and we condemn those responsible for 
it no matter who they may be. But we submit that it is the 
future that is all important now and that the best efforts of 
this council should be concentrated on the future security of the 
Congo and, in deed, on the future security of all peoples. 

For, Mr. President, it is the security of all peoples which is 
threatened by the statement and by the proposals of the Soviet 
Government. 

Let me make my meaning abundantly and completely clear, 
if I can. The United States Government believes, and pro- 
foundly believes, that the single best and only hope of the 
peoples of the world for peace and security lies in the United 
Nations. It lies in international cooperation, in the integrity of 
an international body rising above international rivalries into 
the clearer air of international morality and international 
justice. 

The United Nations has not achieved perfection, or has the 
United States, and they probably never will. The United States, 
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like the United Nations, is composed of humans. It has made 
mistakes, it probably always will make mistakes; it has never 
pleased all people, it cannot please all people; in its desire and 
wholehearted determination to do justice it may offend one 
group of states in 1952, another in 1956 and perhaps still 
another in 1961. 

But always the United States has tried, and we believe it 
will always try, to apply even-handedly the rules of justice and 
equity that should govern us all. 

Are we callously to cast aside the one and only instrument 
that men have developed to safeguard their peace and security? 
Are we to abandon the jungles of the Congo to the jungles of 
internecine warfare and internal rivalry? 

This issue, Mr. President, even transcends the fate of the 
suffering 14,000,000 Congolese people. It involves the fate 
of all of us, of all mankind. 

The issue, then, is simply this: Shall the United Nations 
survive? Shall the attempt to bring about peace by the con- 
certed power of international understanding be discarded? 

[ Az this point Mr. Stevenson was interrupted by a demon- 
stration in the spectators’ gallery. The Council President, Sir 
Patrick Dean of Britain, recessed the meeting temporarily and 
then ordered the spectators’ gallery cleared. | 

Mr. President, may I say that I deeply deplore this out- 
rageous and obviously organized demonstration. To the extent 
that Americans may have been involved, I apologize on behalf 
of my Government to the members of the Security Council. 

To continue, shall any pretense of an international order, 
of international law, be swept aside? Shall conflicts of naked 
power, awful in their potential, be permitted to rage in Africa 
or elsewhere, unchecked by international cooperation or au- 
thority? 

These are questions, Mr. President and my colleagues, which 
call for an answer, not so much by the great powers as by the 
smaller ones, and the newer ones. My own country, as it 
happens, is in the fortunate position of being able to look 
out for itself and for its interests, and look out it will. But 
it is for the vast majority of states that the United Nations 
has vital meaning and is of vital necessity. 

I call on those states to rise in defense of the integrity of 
the institution which is for them the only assurance of their 
freedom and their liberty, and the only assurance for all of us 
of peace in the years to come. 

And I also call upon the Soviet Union to reconsider their 
position. My Government is earnestly ‘determined to cooperate 
with all Governments in an attempt to improve international 
relationships and to further friendships among peoples, and 
it has welcomed evidences of cooperation toward that end by 
the Soviet Government. 

Let those evidences be buttressed by concrete steps by the 
Soviet Government looking toward constructive solution of 
the difficult problems that confront us all. Let us join in con- 
demning the past but let us join in facing the future with 
calm determination to support steadfastly and strengthen 
sturdily the United Nations, the United Nations which is the 
last best hope of us all. 

Now let me turn to the Congo and to what can be done to 
arrest the sad deterioration in that divided country. There are 
certain fundamental principles concerning the Congo which 
have had and will continue to have the full support of the 
American people and of the United States Government. It is 
on the basis of these principles that we have undertaken con- 
sultations this past fortnight. We believe that they are shared 
by others and we are willing to work with any and all who show 
a willingness to find a solution. The essential principles of such 
a solution are, we believe, apparent to all. 
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In the first place, that the unity, the territorial integrity, 
the political independence of the Congo must be preserved. I 
am sure Sir Patrick will not object if I repeat that the United 
States was one of the first anti-colonialists and that during the 
186 years since we have stood steadfastly for the right of peo- 
ples to determine their own destiny. 

The United States desires nothing for the Congo but its 
complete freedom from outside domination and nothing for its 
people but the same independence, freedom, which we wanted 
for ourselves so long ago and have resolutely defended ever 
since. 

Much as the United States was once beset by internal dis- 
sensions, so the Congo since its independence has been beset 
by secessionist movements—previouly in the Katanga and now 
in Orientale [Eastern] Province, too. The United States sup- 
ports the continued territorial integrity of the Congo. So far 
as we are concerned, its borders are identical with its borders 
on July 1, 1960. The United States is ready to join with other 
states which support its independence and integrity to main- 
tain this principle within the framework of the United Nations. 

Secondly, the Congo must not become a battleground, as I 
have said either for a cold or a hot war among the big powers. 
When the United States was first requested to provide troops 
for the Congo, we told the Congolese Government to appeal to 
the United Nations. We then supported the United Nations 
military assistance to the Congo. In contrast to others, the 
United States has never at any time provided a single tank, a 
single gun, a single soldier, a single piece of equipment, that 
could be used for military purposes to anyone in the Congo. 

We have, on the other hand, responded to every request 
made to us by the United Nations promptly and vigorously 
so that the entire control over our assistance passed from our 
hands to those of the United Nations. We remain firmly de- 
termined, as I have said, to do everything in our power to keep 
the cold war out of Africa. 

Third, we support the United Nations action in the Congo 
to the fullest measure of our power. The best way to keep the 
cold war and the hot war out of the Congo, as I have said, is 
to keep the United Nations in. To those members who are still 
contemplating withdrawal, I suggest a long, hard, careful 
look at what might happen in the Congo if the United Nations 
force collapses or if the United Nations mission fails because 
of lack of support from its members. 

Finally, we believe that the Congolese people must be al- 
lowed to develop their own political settlement by peaceful 
means free from violence and external interference. The 
Congo's political problems must in the last analysis be worked 
out by the Congolese themselves. 

The United Nations can assist in this effort—by helping 
create peace and stability and through extending its good 
offices as it has done in the Conciliation Commission. But only 
a settlement demanding the support of the Congolese people 
will long endure. 

On these principles, the maintenance of territorial integrity 
and political independence, the isolation of the Congolese from 
big-power and small-power interference, continued vigorous 
United Nations assistance and the settlement of internal politi- 
cal controversies by peaceful means—on these principles rest, in 
our opinion, the only possibility for a solution. 

We are faced now with the necessity for urgent and effective 
steps to bring these principles closer to reality. The threat of 
civil war, of increased unilateral intervention in the Congo 
on all sides is increasingly grave. If the United Nations does 
not take effective action immediately, not only may conflict 
break forth in full fury in the Congo but the hopes of African 
unity may be destroyed for many years to come by the divisions 
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which will be produced among African nations. What, then, 
in these circumstances, needs to be done? 
First, all foreign intervention outside the framework of the 


United Nations should cease immediately and any foreign | 


military or para-military personnel in the Congo should be 
withdrawn. 

The injunction of the General Assembly resolution adopted 
with the support of all members of the United Nations, except 
the Soviet bloc, against any unilateral military aid whatever, 
whether direct or indirect should be adhered to fully by all 
United Nations members. This applies to those Belgians who 
are providing military advice and assistance to the Congo. It 
applies equally against military assistance to the forces in 
Orientale. 

The United States, for its part, does not intend to sit by if 
others consciously and deliberately seek to exacerbate the 
present situation. We are prepared to use all of our influence, 
if other members of the United Nations do likewise, to prevent 
such assistance from coming to the Congo, no matter from 
what quarter it comes. 

Equally urgent and immediate steps are needed to avert the 
extension of civil war in the Congo and to protect the lives 


of innocent civilians and refugees should the present passions : 


result in widespread outbreaks of violence. United Nations 
politica! and military authorities on the ground should consult 
immediately with the chief of state and with other civilian and 
military leaders if necessary to agree on measures which would 
best maintain peace and stability and protect the lives of 
citizens. 

Such measures must be accompanied also by immediate 
steps to assure long-range stability and progress. The Secretary 
General proposed to us less than two weeks ago that measures 
should be taken to unify, reorganize, retain the Congolese 
Army and other armed forces in the Congo with a view to 
eliminating force as a political element in that afflicted country. 
The United States supports this proposal. We believe that 
negotiations to bring this about should be undertaken with the 
same urgency as the measures I have just mentioned. 

On Monday, here in the Security Council, I deplored the 
reported death of Mr. Lumumba and his colleagues and sup- 
ported the Secretary General's request that a preliminary 
investigation be included on the agenda. On every occasion 
when the arrest of Mr. Lumumba has been discussed in the 
United Nations, the United States has taken the position that 
he must be treated humanely and with all protection of law 
and order. We have similarly expressed ourselves through 
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diplomatic channels to the appropriate authorities in the 
Congo. 

I believe it has been long known that in our consultations 
during the past week we had advocated the release of all 
political prisoners and their participation in the political 
process once law and order had been restored to the Congo 
and the possibility of civil war averted. We continue to believe 
that this must be done for those political prisoners, such as 
Minister Sangolo, about whom the world press has been less 
aware. 

In the case of Mr. Lumumba, we support the Secretary Gen- 
eral’s investigation and we believe that it should be continued 
vigorously until the true facts are known. I earnestly hope 
that the Katanga forces will cooperate so that the full facts 
may be brought to light. 

The ultimate objective of such steps should be to promote 
the reconciliation of the political elements in the Congo and 
a full return to constitutional processes in a forrn to be desig- 
nated by the people themselves. The Government recently 
appointed by the chief of state is a step in the right direction; 
indeed any step in the direction of moderation and breadth of 
base is a step in the right direction. 


BROAD GOVERNMENT URGED 

The provision of unfilled Cabinet places for other elements 
is encouraging. Determined future efforts must be made to 
broaden the base of the Congolese Government, and Parlia- 
ment should be convened as soon as conditions of security, law 
and order permit. Encouragement by the United Nations of 
such steps is of fundamental importance, we believe. 

The measures which I have outlined can only be carried 
out with dispatch and with effectiveness through the Secretary 
General and the United Nations mission in the Congo. To 
attempt to discredit and dismiss the Secretary General at this 
critical moment would not only wreck the United Nations 
mission in the Congo, it would dangerously weaken the United 
Nations itself. 

This is the measure of the gravity of our crisis, and we 
call upon all members around this table to face soberly and 
solemnly these realities. We are eager to continue consultations 
with other nations at this table with a view to producing a 
draft resolution to carry out measures such as these. We are 
prepared to meet in the Council by night and by day until 
we can reach consensus and agreement. The occasion for, the 
time for effective action in the Congo is now. We must seize 
it and we must seize it quickly. 


The Peace Corps 


MESSAGE TO CONGRESS 
By JOHN F. KENNEDY, President of The United States 
Delivered to Congress, Washington, D. C., March 1, 1961 


permanent Peace Corps—a pool of trained American men 
and women sent overseas by the United States Government 
or through private organizations and institutions to help 
foreign countries meet their urgent needs for skilled manpower. 

I have today signed an Executive order establishing a 
Peace Corps on a temporary pilot basis. 

The temporary Peace Corps will be a source of information 
and experience to aid us in formulating more effective plans 
for a permanent organization. In addition, by starting the 
Peace Corps now we will be able to begin training young 
men and women for overseas duty this summer with the 
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objective of placing them in overseas positions by late fall. 
This temporary Peace Corps is being established under existing 
authority in the Mutual Security Act and will be located in the 
Department of State. Its initial expenses will be paid from 
appropriations currently available for our foreign aid program. 

Throughout the world the people of the newly developing 
nations are struggling for economic and social progress which 
reflects their deepest desires. Our own freedom, and the future 
of freedom around the world, depend, in a very real sense, on 
their ability to build growing and independent nations where 
men can live in dignity, liberated from the bonds of hunger, 
ignorance and poverty. 
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One of the greatest obstacles to the achievement of this 
goal is the lack of trained men and women with the skill to 
teach the young and assist in the operation of development 
projects—men and women with the capacity to cope with the 
demands of swiftly evolving economies, and with the dedica- 
tion to put that capacity to work in the villages, the moun- 
tains, the towns and the factories of dozens of struggling 
nations. 

The vast task of economic development urgently requires 
skilled people to do the work of the society—to help teach 
in the schools, construct development projects, demonstrate 
modern methods of sanitation in the villages, and perform a 
hundred other tasks calling for training and advanced knowl- 
edge. 

To meet this urgent need for skilled manpower we are 
proposing the establishment of a Peace Corps—an organization 
which will recruit and train American volunteers, sending 
them abroad to work with the people of other nations. 

This organization will differ from existing assistance pro- 
grams in that its members will supplement technical advisers 
by offering the specific skills needed by developing nations if 
they are to put technical advice to work. They will help 
provide the skilled manpower necessary to carry out the 
development projects planned by the host governments, acting 
at a working level and serving at great personal sacrifice. 
There is little doubt that the number of those who wish .to 
serve will be far greater than our capacity to absorb them. 

The Peace Corps or some similar approach has been 
strongly advocated by Senator {Hubert H.] Humphrey [{Dem- 
ocrat of Minnesota], Representative [Henry S.| Reuss 
{Democrat of Wisconsin] and others in Congress. It has re- 
ceived strong support from universities, voluntary agencies, 
student groups, labor unions and business and professional 
organizations. 

Last session the Congress authorized a study of these pos- 
sibilities. Preliminary reports of this study show that the Peace 
Corps is feasible, needed and wanted by many foreign coun- 
tries. 

Most heartening of all, the initial reaction to this proposal 
has been an enthusiastic response by student groups, profes- 
sional organizations and private citizens everywhere—a con- 
vincing demonstration that we have in this country an 
immense reservoir of dedicated men and women willing to 
devote their energies and time and toil to the cause of world 
peace and human progress 

Among the specific programs to which Peace Corps mem- 
bers can contribute are: teaching in primary and secondary 
schools, especially as part of national English-language teach- 
ing programs; participation in the world-wide program of 
malaria eradication; instruction and operation of public health 
and sanitation projects; aiding in village development through 
school construction and other programs; increasing rural 
agricultural productivity by assisting local farmers to use 
modern implements and techniques. The initial emphasis of 
these programs will be on teaching. Thus the Peace Corps 
members will be an effective means of implementing the 
development programs of the host countries—programs which 
our technical assistance operations have helped to formulate. 

The Peace Corps will not be limited to the young, or to 
college graduates. All Americans who are qualified will be 
welcome to join this effort. But undoubtedly the corps will be 
made up primarily of young people as they complete their 
formal education. 

Because one of the greatest resources of a free society is 
the strength and diversity of its private organizations and in- 
stitutions much of the Peace Corps program will be carried 
out by these groups, financially assisted by the Federal Govern- 
ment. 
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SOURCES OF SUPPLY 

Peace Corps personnel will be made available to developing 
nations in the following ways: 

1. Through private voluntary agencies carrying on in- 
ternational assistance programs. 

2. Through overseas programs of colleges and universities. 

3. Through assistance programs of international agencies. 

4. Through assistance programs of the United States Gov- 
ernment. 

5. Through new programs which the Peace Corps itself 
directly administers. 

In the majority of cases the Peace Corps will assume the 
entire responsibility for recruitment, training and the develop- 
ment of overseas projects. In other cases it will make available 
a pool of trained applicants to private groups who are carrying 
out the projects approved by the Peace Corps. 

In the case of Peace Corps programs conducted through 
voluntary agencies and universities, these private institutions 
will have the option of using the national recruitment system 
—the central pool of trained manpower—or developing re- 
cruitment systems of their own. 

In all cases men and women recruited as a result of Federal 
assistance will be members of the Peace Corps and enrolled 
in the central organization. All private recruitment and training 
programs will adhere to Peace Corps standards as a condition 
of Federal assistance. 

In all instances the men and women of the Peace Corps will 
go only to those countries where their services and skills are 
genuinely needed and desired. United States operations mis- 
sions, supplemented where necessary by special Peace Corps 
teams, will consult with leaders in foreign countries in order 
to determine where Peace Corpsmen are needed, the types of 
job they can best fill, and the number of people who can be 
usefully employed. The Peace Corps will not supply personnel 
for marginal undertakings without a sound economic or social 
justification. In furnishing assistance through the Peace Corps 
careful regard will be given to the particular country’s develop- 
mental priorities. 

Membership in the Peace Corps will be open to all Ameri- 
cans, and applications will be available shortly. Where appli- 
cation is made directly to the Peace Corps—the vast majority 
of cases—they will be carefully screened to make sure that 
those who are selected can contribute to Peace Corps programs, 
and have the personal qualities which will enable them to 
represent the United States abroad with honor and dignity. 
In those cases where application is made directly to a private 
group, the same basic standards will be maintained. Each new 
recruit will receive a training and orientation period varying 
from six weeks to six months. This training will include 
courses in the culrure and language of the country to which 
they are being sent and specialized training designed to 
increase the work skills of recruits. In some cases training 
will be conducted by participant agencies and universities in 
approved training programs. Other training programs will be 
conducted by the Peace Corps staff. 

Length of service in the corps will vary depending on the 
kind of project and the country, generally ranging from two 
to three years. Peace Corps members will often serve under 
conditions of physical hardship, living under primitive con- 
ditions among the people of developing nations. For every 
Peace Corps member service will mean a great financial sacri- 
fice. They will receive no salary. Instead they will be given an 
allowance which will only be sufficient to meet their basic 
needs and maintain health. It is essential that Peace Corpsmen 
and women live simply and unostentatiously among the people 
they have come to assist. At the conclusion of their tours, 
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members of the Peace Corps will receive a small sum in the 
form of severance pay based on length of service abroad, to 
assist them during their first weeks back in the United States. 
Service with the Peace Corps will not exempt volunteers from 
Selective Service. 

The United States will assume responsibility for supplying 
medical services to Peace Corps members and ensuring supplies 
and drugs necessary to good health. 

I have asked the temporary Peace Corps to begin plans 
and make arrangements for pilot programs. A minimum of 
several hundred volunteers could be selected, trained and at 
work abroad by the end of this caleadar year. It is hoped 
that within a few years several thousand Peace Corps members 
will be working in foreign lands. 

It is important to remember that this program must, in its 
early stages, be experimental in nature. This is a new dimension 
in our Overseas program and only the most careful planning 
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and negotiation can insure its success. 

The benefits of the Peace Corps will not be limited to the 
countries in which it serves. Our own young men and women 
will be enriched by the experience of living and working in 
foreign lands. They will have acquired new skills and experi- 
ence which will aid them in their future careers and add to 
our own country’s supply of trained personnel and teachers. 
They will return better able to assume the responsibilities of 
American citizenship and with greater understanding of our 
global responsibilities. 

Although this is an American Peace Corps, the problem of 
world development is not just an American problem. Let us 
hope that other nations will mobilize the spirit and energies 
and skill of their people in some form of Peace Corps— 
making our own effort only one step in a major international 
effort to increase the welfare of all men and improve under- 
standing among nations. 


The Lumumba Case 


UNITED NATION POLICIES 
By DAG HAMMARSKJOLD, Secretary General of the United Nations 


Delivered to the Security Council, United Nations, New York, February 15, 1961 


EFORE ENTERING on the subject matter under con- 

sideration, I wish to express our deep regret at the 

assassination of Mr. Lumumba, Mr. Okito and Mr. 
Mpolo. What has happened is a revolting crime against prin- 
ciples for which this organization stands and must stand. 

It is vain to argue with those for whom truth is a function 
of party convenience and justice a function of party interest. 
But for others it may be essential that some facts are recalled 
and clearly and simply put on record. 

The points which it may be useful to cover are those which 
should determine the judgment regarding the relations of the 
United Nations to the fate of Mr. Lumumba, and in conse- 
quence the responsibility of the organization and of its various 
organs. 

Together with Mr. Kasavubu, Mr. Lumumba asked for 
United Nations military assistance. When such assistance had 
been granted, he wanted the United Nations force, on his 
behalf, to fight down the secessionist group in Katanga. 

In keeping with the stand taken by the Security Council, 
unanimously, I was obliged to turn down this request as con- 
trary to the status and functions of the force. My stand on this 
issue came before the Security Council, and it was upheld by 
the Council. 

In view of the desperate necessity to get the United Nations 
force into Katanga, in order to achieve the withdrawal of 
Belgian troops from all over the Congo, I managed a break- 
through for the force to Katanga, which made it possible to 
reach this result. 

As this move had not been discussed with Mr. Lumumba 
personally, he accused me bitterly of bypassing the legitimate 
government. However, the move had been discussed with the 
delegation in New York, consisting of, among others, Mr. 
Gizenga, Mr. Mpolo and Mr. Kanza. 

Again, the matter was brought before the Security Council, 
and again my stand was upheld by the Council. No member 
even introduced a resolution which would have involved dis- 
approval of my action. 

Early in September, President Kasavubu and Mr. Lumumba 
each declared the mandate of the other null and void, and both 


positions were disapproved in a session of Parliament. Some- 
what later, Colonel Mobutu, basing himself on the units of 
the Armée Nationale Congolaise in the Leopoldville area, 
declared that he had “neutralized” both the chief of state and 
Mr. Lumumba. 

In the light of the principles applied by the United Nations 
as regards domestic conflicts, the instruction to the command 
and the special representative was that they should stand aside 
from the conflict that had developed and avoid any actions 
which could make them a party to the conflict or involve 
support to any one side in it. 

These instructions were challenged on the basis that Mr. 
Lumumba remained the head of government and should be 
treated as such by the United Nations. The matter came up 
both before the Security Council and the General Assembly, 
and the General Assembly passed on Sept. 20, without any dis- 
senting vote, a resolution which must be interpreted as uphold- 
ing the line taken by me in the instructions to the United 
Nations command. 

Thus, whatever is said about “the failure of the United 
Nations to uphold legality in the Congo,” it is something for 
which the responsibility is shared by all members of this 
organization. 

While staying in his official residence, Mr. Lumumba re- 
quested United Nations protection. He got such protection at 
the place of his residence, in keeping with the principles 
upheld by the organization. While he was under the protection, 
attempts to arrest Mr. Lumumba were stopped by the United 
Nations. 

At a later stage of this period, on Nov. 7, Mr. Lumumba 
issued a statement in which he called the United Nations or- 
ganization the “guardian of democracy.” 

With reference to passages in the Secretary General's report 
that dealt with a variety of political questions in the Congo, 
Mr. Lumumba also declared that “the Government which I 
represent and the Congolese Parliament fully endorse these 
statements of the United Nations Secretary General because 
they are in keeping with the truth and the reality which we 
have lived through during these past weeks.” 
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And he concluded his statement by referring to “the United 
Nations Assembly and its Secretary General, in whom we 
place our full confidence to save this country from the an- 
archy and collapse which today gravely threaten it.” 

Mr. Lumumba escaped from his residence in a way unknown 
to the United Nations and traveled east, without any responsi- 
bility for the United Nations to know where he was and thus 
without possibility for the organization to give him protection. 
He was arrested out in the country without any possibility 
for the United Nations to stop this action, as it was not in 
control of the situation. 

This may be the point to remind the members of the 
simple fact that a force of, at its maximum, 20,000 men, 
spread over a country not far from five times the size of 
France, is not in a position to check what is going on every- 
where in the country or in a position to protect individuals 
of whom the whereabouts are unknown. 

When brought for imprisonment to Thysville, Mr. Lumum- 
ba was in the custody of the A. N. C. [ Armée Nationale Con- 
golaise]. The United Nations had neither the power nor the 
right to liberate Mr. Lumumba from his captors by force—I 
say the United Nations because to my knowledge not even this 
Council or the General Assembly would have such a right, 
much less did it exist for the United Nations representatives 
in the Congo under their mandate. 

The action of the organization had therefore to concentrate 
on efforts to give Mr. Lumumba all possible legal and humani- 
tarian protection. 

I, together with the United Nations representatives in the 
Congo, exercised all the pressure I possibly could for that 
purpose. We received assurances from the President. The 
prisoners were visited by Red Cross personnel. 

No steps were, however, taken by the authorities in Leo- 
poldville with regard to the observance of due process of law 
for Mr. Lumumba, which I had requested and which obviously 
applied to all stages of his arrest and detention. 

Mr. Lumumba was brought to Katanga. His departure was 
entirely outside the control of the United Nations organs. His 
arrival in Elisabethville was witnessed from some distance 
by a few United Nations soldiers, far outmanned by the 
Katanga forces and without any possibility at interference. 

Immediately, in démarches to Mr. Kasavubu and Mr. 
Tshombe, I exercised all the influence possible for the return of 
Mr. Lumumba to Leopoldville and for application of normal 
legal rules in protection of his interests. Members will recall 
that this, as so many of the previous steps to which I referred, 
was regarded by various Congolese authorities as interference 
in Congolese internal affairs. 

I did not make any special efforts for our own representatives 
to see Mr. Lumumba, as at that stage the conciliation com- 
mission and its members had solicited a promise from Mr. 
Kasavubu to see him and were going to do so when they 
visited Katanga. 

When Mr. Tshombe refused the contact with Mr. Lumumba, 
I protested to Mr. Kasavubu. For more than two weeks the 
conciliation commission has made several representations to 
Mr. Kasavubu with a view to arrange a visit to Mr. Lumumba 
—they did not succeed in securing his cooperation. 

That is where we stood when on the morning of Feb. 10 
the authorities in Elisabethville announced that Mr. Lumumba 
had escaped from his place of detention. 

As appears from the report, steps were immediately taken 
in order to find out all the facts, and in various ways it was 
impressed on the authorities that the organization attached the 
greatest importance to the protection of the life of Mr. 
Lumumba; as reported by the Katanga authorities, the escape 
took place from a house far from any United Nations detach- 
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ment and whose location was unknown to the United Nations. 

When no response had been received, Feb. 11, further steps 
were taken in order to establish objectively the facts and, of 
course, thereby also to get guidance as to whether the Unite} 
Nations could intervene and give protection; the instruction 
was that if Mr. Lumumba were to seek protection from any 
United Nations unit, he would immediately be granted asylum. 

As is well known, in spite of repeated démarches, no re- 
sponse has been received from the authorities, and General 
lyassu, who was sent especially for the purpose to Elisabeth- 
ville, has not yet been received by Mr. Tshombe. 

These are the main steps on the road, and it does not seem 
to me to ask for too much if those, who now talk about the 
responsibility of the United Nations, and more especially of its 
Secretary General—in language which only emotion could 
excuse but which may be inspired by cold calculation—are 
requested to state clearly when and how representatives of the 
organization did not use all the means, put at their disposal, in 
accordance with the mandate as established by the members of 
the United Nations and the Security Council. 

I know that it will be said, as it was a week ago, by the 
delegate of the U. S. S. R., that I maintain that we in the 
Secretariat have made no mistakes and that all responsibility 
rests with others. 

Members are all aware of the fact that I did not say so then, 
and that I do not say so now. 

But if those who have established the mandate and those 
who have decided on the means by which the mandate should 
be fulfilled attack the representatives of the organization be- 
cause they have not exceeded the mandate, thus established, or 
acted against it, and because they have not used means which 
have never been put at their disposal, then it seems to me to 
be fair to point out that it is not the Secretary General who 
has determined the mandate, nor is it the Secretariat which 
has decided on what means they should dispose of for its 
fulfillment. 

There is no escape from the responsibility, which flows from 
this, in statements to which we have listened to the effect that 
this or that member gives the mandate another interpretation 
or—very often even forgetting the Charter—claims that we 
have had or have rights that are not ours. A single voice does 
not change the decision of a major organ and no single member 
is above the Charter. 

In the present effort in some quarters to blacken the or- 
ganization and discredit its representatives, irrespective of the 
validity of the reasons and irrespective of the facts of the case, 
the real victim is the future. 

To gain a short advantage, nationally or for a party, those 
who act in that way, sacrifice the legacy which future genera- 
tions should have in this organization. 

It is ironic for us, who have been guided solely by the in- 
terest of the Congo and solely by the wish to develop the 
practices of this organization in a way which may lay a founda- 
tion for future international cooperation, to be attacked by 
those who pursue entirely different aims, mostly only too 
easily discernible, and for that purpose find it useful to under- 
mine the confidence in the organization by claiming that we 
act against the interest of the Congo and against the principles 
of the Charter. 

The facts as recalled and as easily verified from the records 
of the United Nations obviously do not provide a basis for 
the attacks of the Soviet Union in the statement of the Govern- 
ment to the press yesterday, in the draft resolution circulated 
and in the speech of Mr. Zorin today. And why should they? 

In fact, what we are witnessing is a follow-through of an 
attempt which the General Assembly witnessed during the 
general debate—a vain attempt to break through the present 
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United Nations set-up so as to open the road to such a change 
of the structure of the organization and its Secretariat as would 
give the Soviet Union the kind of influence it wants outside 
what follows from the rules of the Charter. 

On Oct. 3 of last year, Chairman Khrushchev said: “I want 
to reaffirm that we do not trust Mr. Hammarskjold and cannot 
trust him. If he, himself, does not muster up enough courage 
to resign, so to say in a chivalrous manner, then we shall draw 
the necessary conclusions from the situation obtained.” 

What we have heard today is nothing but a repetition of 
the same thesis with one added argument, the assassination of 
Mr. Lumumba—supported by the preposterous allegation that 
this crime can be laid at the doorstep of the Secretary General. 

In reply to what Mr. Khrushchev said, I stated: 

“I said the other day that I would not wish to continue to 
serve as Secretary General one day longer than such continued 
service was considered to be in the best interests of the or- 
ganization. The statement this morning seems to indicate 
that the Soviet Union finds it impossible to work with the 
present Secretary General. 

“This may seem to provide a strong reason why I should 
resign. However, the Soviet Union has also made it clear that 
if the present Secretary General were to resign now, it would 
not wish to elect a new incumbent but insist on an arrange- 
ment which—and this is my firm conviction based on broad 
experience—would make it impossible to maintain an effective 
executive. By resigning I would, therefore, at the present 
difficult and dangerous juncture throw the organization to the 
winds. 

“I have no right to do so because I have a responsibility to 
all those member states for which the organization is of 
decisive importance—a responsibility which overrides all other 
considerations.” 

What I thus said in reply to Chairman Khrushchev I can 
restate today. 

And so as to leave no ambiguity, I want to point out that 
in line with what I stated already during the Suez crisis, I 
would consider the withdrawal of the confidence of one of 
the permanent members of the Security Council as a reason 
why the Secretary General should resign, were it not for the 
fact that in this case the Soviet Union, while refusing its 
confidence to the Secretary General, has at the same time taken 
a stand which makes it absolutely clear that, were the present 
Secretary General to resign, no new Secretary General could 
be appointed, and the world would have to bow to the wish 
of the Soviet Union to have this organization, on its executive 
side, run by a triumvirate which could not function and which 
most definitely would not provide the instrument for all the 
uncommitted countries of which they are in need. 

And this would happen at a time of great tension and 
unprecedented demand on the organization. 

Thus, while taking a stand which would without any hesita- 
tion Cause me to resign under norma! circumstances, the Soviet 
Union has at the same time created a situation in which I 
could not do so, unless it were to be the wish of the uncom- 
mitted nations that I do so in their own interest and in the 
interest of the United Nations. 

In the language of the Soviet Union, I have the “chivalry” 
to respect the view of the vast majority of members which 
are uncommitted and—although I use the word with hesitation 
—I can assure the Soviet Union that I have the “courage” to 
take the full consequences of this attitude, even if it means 
being forced to continue in my post without the support 
needed and which means desperately weak in the face of 
enormous demands. 

I hope that my language is clear enough. It is all I have 
to say about the matter and it is all I need to say about it. 
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The decision is thus in the hands of all those for whom, 
surprisingly, the Soviet Union pretends to speak, but for 
whom I do not believe that it does speak. Whatever the mem- 
bers of this organization may decide on this subject will, 
naturally, be my law. 

I said in the intervention in the General Assembly to which 
I referred, that I deplore that the attitude of the Soviet Union 
had tended to personalize an issue which, in fact, concerns an 
institution. 

In doing so again, the Soviet Union has again forced me to 
speak about my own attitude. I regret that I have had to do so 
as the issue remains one concerning the institution and not 
the man. And I regret it even more in a situation in which 
much more is at stake than this or that organization of the 
United Nations or this or that organ of the United Nations. 

Indeed, the United Nations has never been and never will 
be more than an instrument for member governments in their 
effort to pave the way toward orderly and peaceful coex- 
istence. 

It is not the man, it is not even the institution, it is that 
very effort that has now come under attack. That it is so is 
clear, if we look at the realities of the problem which is now 
abused by the Soviet Union for other purposes. 

In putting aside further comments on the question to which 
so far in this intervention I have been forced to devote atten- 
tion, I would, therefore, before concluding like to say a few 
words about the realities of the present situation. 

For seven or eight months, through efforts far beyond the 
imagination of those who founded this organization, it has 
tried to counter tendencies to introduce the big-power conflicts 
into Africa and put the young African countries under the 
shadow of the cold war. 

It has done so with great risks and against heavy odds. It 
has done so at the cost of very great personal sacrifice for a 
great number of people. 

In the beginning the effort was successful, and I do not 
now hesitate to say that on more than one occasion the drift 
into a war with foreign-power intervention of the Korean or 
Spanish type was avoided only thanks to the work done by the 
organization, basing itself on African solidarity. We countered 
effectively efforts from all sides to make the Congo a happy 
hunting ground for national interests. 

To be a roadblock to such efforts is to make yourself the 
target of attacks from all those who find their plans thwarted. 

In the case of some the opposition against the United 
Nations line was for a while under the surface, but it was not 
long before it broke out in the open. In another case the 
disappointment in meeting this unexpected obstacle broke out 
at once in violence and vocal attacks on the organization. From 
both sides the main accusation was a lack of objectivity. 

The historians will undoubtedly find in this balance of 
accusations the very evidence of that objectivity we were 
accused of lacking, but also of the fact that very many mem- 
ber nations have not yet accepted the limits put on their 
national ambitions by the very existence of the United Nations 
and by the membership of that organization. 

Now, under basically identical although superficially more 
dramatic circumstances, we have again reached a point where 
a local armed conflict is threatening in forms which are only 
too likely to lead to a widening of the conflict into the inter- 
national area. 

I have no new solution to offer to you. Still, I firmly believe 
that, as in July and August last year, the only way in which 
the continent of Africa and its countries can counter a tragic 
development into an international conflict, perhaps on a world- 
wide scale, is by rallying around common aims within the 
framework of the United Nations. 
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African solidarity within the United Nations was the reply 
to the threat last year; I am firmly convinced that it still is the 
only reply. 

However, it is not enough to state in general terms such a 
line of policy as the solution to the problem. We are all in 
duty bound to be concrete both as to the aims and to the 
means to achieve those aims. Again, on this point, I have little 
new to offer, but I would all the same like to sum up briefly 
what seems to me to be measures whuch must be pursued with 
vigor and courage. 

First, | have already suggested an international investigation 
in the circumstances surrounding the assassination of Mr. 
Lumumba and his colleagues. Is there any other way to deter- 
mine responsibility? Is there any other way to lay the basis 
for appropriate counteraction? It may be said to be on the 
outer margin of what the Security Council can decide, but 
the Council can point to at least one important precedent 
established by the General Assembly. 

Secondly, instructions have already been given to the force 
to protect the civilian population against attacks from armed 
units, whatever the authority under which they are acting. 

Again, it may be said that this is on the outer margin of 
the mandate of the United Nations, but I have already in 
September said that I felt that it must be considered as a 
natural part of the duties of the organization, and I do not 
meet with any objections. 

Thirdly, instructions have already been given that, in case 
a Clash between armed units is threatening, the United Nations 
should use all means, short of force, to forestall such clashes 
through negotiation, through an establishment of neutralized 
zones, through cease-fire arrangements and similar measures. 


Negotiations to those ends can be conducted on the basis of 
the military force over which the United Nations disposes. The 
chance of success is greater, the bigger the force is. If this 
method of preventing civil war risks by peaceful means is to 
be successful, it is indeed desirable that the United Nations 
force is strengthened. The weakening of the force through 
withdrawal may make the efforts useless. 

I have also already stated that, were clashes between armed 
units to develop, the United Nations cannot permit itself to 
become a third party to such a conflict. But the use of force 
in support of cease-fire arrangements should not therefore be 
excluded. 

Fourthly, on Feb. 1 I proposed that the United Nations 
reactivate its basic attitude on the Armée Nationale Congolaise 
and take appropriate steps for its reorganization for its 
normal purposes in the service of the national Government, 
thus withdrawing all its various factions from their present 
engagement in the political strife. 

Fifthly, and lastly, already on Oct. 8 of last year, as is clear 
from documents circulated to the Security Council, I addressed 
myself to the Government of Belgium and to Mr. Tshombe, 
pointing out the necessity to eliminate the Belgian political 
element in the Congo. 

I do not remember that I got any active support from any 
member country or from any organ of the United Nations for 
this stand. I was attacked violently by Belgium and by various 
leaders in the Congo. 

I still hold the same view, for which I have been trying to 
get respect all through these months, alas, without effect. It 
is still as essential a meed as it was in the early fall. May I 
now hope that it may gain the moral support of this Council? 

What I have recalled here are five points on which I have, 
thus, already taken a stand and for which I would like to have 
an endorsement which only in part has been forthcoming in 
the past. Taken together, they do not represent a “plan,” but 
they are in my view all of them essential elements of a con- 
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structive policy for the Congo. 

I could, however, go further. Money is as important as men. 
Arms are essential for any military operation. 

It can be put in question whether the United Nations has 
the right to inspect trains and planes coming to the Congo 
SO as to see to it that no arms imports come about. The legal 
advice I have sought and got indicates that we may have no 
such right to search. 

Is it under such circumstances surprising that so far we 
have not been able to counter arms imports, when member 
countries outside the Congo have not shown hesitation to 
export arms to the Congo? 

But further, movements of funds and capital are definitely 
outside the control of the United Nations. To the extent that 
such movements are not for the purposes of economic de- 
velopment or for humanitarian purposes they are certainly 
not desirable in the present situation. What authority, if any, is 
the Council prepared to give its representatives in this field? 

There is also the constitutional question. Already in the 
fall I pointed out the essential importance of getting Parlia- 
ment together as a basis for the reorganization of the political 
life of the nation. This attitude had a wide support, but what 
can the organization do in this respect as obviously it has not 
so far claimed a right itself tc ccnvene Parliament. 

I am certain that the conciliation commission with its nine 
African members has used its best endeavors in the direction 
indicated. If they have not succeeded by means of persuasion, 
is the Council prepared to override the sovereign rights of the 
Republic of the Congo, and, in the interest of peace and 
security, to order the reconvening of Parliament? 

The five points on which, as previously mentioned, I have 
already taken action, are all of them such that no new legal 
mandate is required, while definitely, there is a need for moral 
and political support. 

The three last-mentioned points are of a different nature. 
They are points on which it is for this Council and only for 
this Council to decide what it feels entitled to do and what it 
wants to do. The Secretary General cannot act short of a clear 
decision by the Council. 

In this case, at least, there is no question about where the 
responsibility lies. As regards arms imports, as regards the trans- 
fer of funds, as regards enforced constitutional measures, it 
is for the Security Council to determine the ends and to decide 
on the means, in full awareness of its responsibility for the 
maintenance of peace and security, but also of its duty to 
respect the sovereignty of a member nation. 

It cannot shirk its responsibilities by expecting from the 


Secretariat action on which it is not prepared to take decisions 


itself. 

Were the Security Council to reaffirm and redefine, perhaps 
even to widen, the mandate for the United Nations operation, 
I am certain that members will realize that nothing has been 
achieved—or worse, that the Council has misread world 
opinion—unless at the same time the Council provides satis- 
factory means for the fulfillment of the established purposes 
of the United Nations action. 


If those means remain insufficient, we shall see the pro- 
longation of a situation from which the United Nations has 
suffered for too long; a sharp discrepancy between aims, which 
have rallied general support, and means so inadequate as to 
make it impossible to realize those same aims. 

We have seen, and we would see again, that such a dis- 
crepancy will serve as a basis for attacks on the organization 
and on its servants, attacks which do not serve the interests 
of the Congo nor the interests of the organization. 
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The Liberty And Dignity 
Of African Women 


TRAGIC SITUATIONS THAT EXIST 
By SISTER MARIE-ANDRE DU SACRE-COEUR 
Delivered at the Seminar on the Status of Women, Addis Ababa, Ethiopia, Africa, December 23, 1960 


tions, which Dr. O'Connor and I represent here, numbers 

36 million Catholic women throughout the world. In 
Africa the WUCWO had groups in Uganda, Kenya, Tangan- 
yika, Mozambique, Congo, Dahomey, Togo, Upper Volta, 
Ivory Coast, Guinea, etc. The Union is interested in the social 
and cultural progress of all African women and, to this end, 
has organized International Congresses at Lome (Togo), 
(which was also attended by Protestant women) and in Mo- 
zambique. A Congress was also scheduled for Elisabethville 
(Congo) in 1960 but, due to unforeseen circumstances, it did 
not take place as originally planned but was replaced by a 
meeting of the women of the Katanga. 

Other African reunions are scheduled. All these Congresses 
are preceded by preparatory investigations which enable Af- 
rican women freely to express their difficulties and their aspira- 
tions. I myself have spent 17 years in Africa. I started out in 
Ghana in 1932 and from there I went to Upper Volta and Mali. 
As a nurse, I cared for the sick and at the same time I studied 
the customs of the people. 

As a Doctor at Law I noted that the customs of these people 
resemble those of the people of Ancient Europe and the Orient. 
I will not repeat what has already been said in this regard. 

If I speak, it is to clarify certain important problems raised 
by participants and which vary according to the region. 

As an example, let us take polygamy. Under the Moslem 
Law the husband is responsible for the support of his wives and 
must give them all equal treatment. Under the various animist 
customs each wife of a polygamous marriage must provide for 
her own support and for that of her children. She raises food 
crops and cotton in order to feed and clothe them. A polygamist 
who has 20 or 50 wives gives them nothing; he worries himself 
only about the first wife and about the favorite. But today’s 
favorite may be replaced by another tomorrow. The first wife 
serves as a go-between for the husband and the other wives. 

In yesterday's speeches we heard the various viewpoint of 
men and women. But one category of persons has been over- 
looked, yet they are the first victims of polygamy; the tens of 
thousands and, in some regions, the hundreds of thousands of 
young men, from 18 to 40 years of age, who cannot find a wife 
because all the available women have been snatched by the 
polygamists. One of my Mossi friends, a Doctor of Medicine, 
told me that in his country, Upper Volta, many of them became 
psychotic when faced with the impossibility of establishing a 
home. 

You may perhaps say “but there are more women than men.” 
It was true once, when war and razzias killed the men, leaving 
only women and children. But now this is no longer the case 
and I ask you, ladies and gentlemen, when you go to a country 
where a national registry office exists, and when you return to 
your own countries, consult the statistics on population. You 
will see that at birth and up to the age of 2, there are from 
103-105 boys per 100 girls. From 15-30 there is complete 
parity and, after the age of 45 there are more women than men. 

In those places in Africa where there are no general popula- 
tion statistics, consult the census sheets; you will find the same 
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conclusions to be drawn from them. And if in a region, a group 
of villages, for instance, you find that there are more women 
than men, ask the heads of families in those villages how many 
young men from 18-40 are batching it in the large cities such 
as Dakar, Abidjan, Lagos, Douala, Brazzaville, etc. By adding 
in the numbers of these young men you will find out that, if 
they had been able to remain in their village and marry, there 
would be no surplus of women. But they were unable to marry, 
either because they were too poor to pay the dowry, or because 
the polygamists had already married or spoken for the available 
women. If a village chief has 20 wives, 19 of his young men 
must go without and if 20 Africans in a town have three wives 
each, 40 bachelors must remain single. 

This also explains why, in certain villages, we find Africans 
of 25 and 30 years of age who have as their wives women of 
50 or 60, the widows of their father or uncle. 

Other habits, which also existed in Ancient Europe, represent 
a direct attack on the liberty and dignity of women. These were 
brought out yesterday. I wish to speak of child betrothal, forced 
marriages and the abuse of the dowry. Child betrothal is one 
of the main reasons which prevent husbands from considering 
their wives as equals. The girl was betrothed (in Africa she is 
known as the little wife) at the age of 6 or 8 and sometimes 
even at the age of 2 or 3. The husband offered her the presents 
one gives to a child and dealt of serious business not with her 
but with her family. If the girl remains illiterate it is a lesser 
evil; she will marry that husband and may even be happy with 
him. But if she goes to school and meets a boy who loves her 
and whom she loves, do you think that she would want to marry 
the old man, the friend of her father, who asked for her hand 
while she was still small? Unfortunately, she will often be 
forced to, because that man will have given her father, either 
in One payment or on the installment plan, a large sum of 
money which had already been spent and which the father 
cannot repay. She is continually told “you must say yes because 
your parents have said yes. If you say no, you will be thrown out 
of the family.” The mother can understand the feelings of her 
daughter but can do nothing, so she tries to reason with her. 
“Go to him and, when he has had enough for his money, in 6 
months or a year, you can leave him. That way you will have 
save yourself and our honor.” 

Ladies, you are all aware of these tragic situations and you are 
trying to remedy them. I would like to congratulate in particu- 
lar the participants of Mali and Togo for the courage with 
which they and their Movements carry out this action of libera- 
tion. These same questions have been studied both at the In- 
ternational Congresses held by the WUCWO and by the 
Protestant Women’s Organizations, such as the Congress of 
Bamako, and it is surprising to see to what extent the con- 
clusions reached by all these Congresses are identical. All have 
asked for the suppression of child betrothals and of the dowry, 
or at least for a return to the symbolic dowry. This symbolic 
dowry may be set at 1,000 old French francs, as in Tunis, or 
at 5 grams of gold (1,500-2,000 old French franc) as requested 
by the women of Mali. These two reforms would automatically 
lead to the suppression of forced marriages and to the progres- 
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sive elimination of polygamy. Because, as you well know, we 
can't just say to wives of polygamous husbands “leave your 
husbands.” 

In Africa I had, and still have, polygamous friends. I speak 
in the past because many of them are now dead, although I still 
had some, 2 years ago, in Mali, Upper Volta and Dahomey. 
Those friends are now at least 60 years old if not older. They 
were chiefs and notables whom I thought highly of and re- 
spected. They were good and just men and their wives were 
not unhappy. They had been raised in the old customs, as were 
their husbands, and they knew nothing else. 

There are still some regions which have only just been 
opened up to modern life, and there the ancient customs are 
still alive. But these regions will open even more and will 
evolve progressively. My polygamous friends were intelligent 
and they understood that their children, instilled with different 
principles, would have a different conception of marriage and 
conjugal life. Many of the pagan chiefs even asked that their 
children be baptised, and these children are now Christians and 
sincerely monogamous. Some have entered religious life. 

The children of my Moslem friends remained Moslems, but 
they also are monogamous, and seek to further the education of 
women. Because polygamy is the Africa of yesterday; it is 
surely not the Africa of tomorrow. 

Today no educated African woman wants to enter into a 
polygamous marriage and, when education is sufficiently de- 
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veloped, polygamy will disappear. But the action of education 
must be accompanied by the appropriate legislation which will 
authorize young girls who were betrothed at an early age to 
refuse the husband chosen by their father if they do not wish 
to marry him. A fundamental principle of all legislation is that 
no marriage exists where there is no consent. Moreover, this 
principle was laid down in the Mandel Act (1939) and the 
Jacquinot Act (1951), which stated that the young girl may 
refuse the husband to whom she was betrothed as a child and 
that the widow may refuse to marry the heir to whom she has 
been assigned. Many African governments, among them that 
of Mali, have decided that these Acts are still valid. As regards 
polygamy, a law which would abolish it, as was proposed by 
the Congress of Bamako, would not be retroactive and it would 
be normal to find men and women who still lived in polygamy 
30 or 40 years after the passage of such a law. They had been 
married at a time when polygamy was still legal in their coun- 
try. Moreover, I am sure that Africa South of the Sahara will 
do as Tunis has done. It will abandon out-of-date customs and 
will keep all that is valid and good in African civilization; its 
respect for God and the Ancients, its sense of the sacred, its 
exquisite politeness, its family solidarity, its cordial hospitality, 
its proverbs full of ancestral wisdom, its artistic sense and its 
joie de vivre which so charmed us on Sunday; and that desire 
to be of service, that courage in daily duties, and that gentility 
which so characterizes the African woman and which has, over 
the last week, made our meetings so fruitful and pleasant. 


The Bold Go Toward Their Time 


THE SECRET OF FREEDOM IS COURAGE 
By WILLIAM C. LANG, Dean of Instruction, lowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, lowa 


Delivered at Commencement, The State Universtty of lowa, lowa City, lowa, February 4, 1961 


OMMENCEMENT is to me a reminder of the unique 
obligations which come to those who are privileged 
to spend sheltered years learning and studying the 

treasures of the past, the opportunities of the present, and 
the challenges of the unknown. And yet, in a real sense, all we 
can say of our education in a time as revolutionary as the 
present is that it has been an education for the unforeseen as 
President Hancher pointed out last spring. 

For almost a half century now, we have been reminded by 
events and words of the crises we face in what has become 
known as western civilization. Writers such as Spengler, 
Sorokin, Schweitzer, Mosca, Pareto and y Gasset have certainly 
not been sanguine in their analyses of the ills of our time. Some- 
what less pessimistic but nonetheless discouraging is Toynbee’s 
monumental Study of History which predicates the survival of 
civilization upon the principles of challenge and response. 
The past is replete with illustrations of the wealthy, civilized, 
cultured peoples, such as we like to visualize ourselves, having 
lost the desire or ability to respond to hardships and sacrifice, 
being overwhelmed by the barbarians who were less refined, 
less humane, less cultured but more willing to endure adversity. 

The challenge to the survival of what we consider to be our 
way of life has been climaxed most recently by Nikita 
Khrushchev's statement, “We will bury you.” Drawing his 
“wisdom” from Dialectical Materialism, the omnipotence of 
History, the omniscience of the Elite, and the infallibility of 
the Method, Khrushchev declares the United States “eco- 
nomically exhausted and morally decadent.” Within Russia 
there is the determination and faith that this burial must occur. 
In fact, recent press releases emphasize Khrushchev’s confident 
conviction that the burial is already occurring. 


I am no pessimist in the face of this challenge. I refuse to 
join those who would submit or capitulate because we are 
already outnumbered or because totalitarian society can or- 
ganize and direct its resources to whatever goals the elite 
decides. There were those who decreed the death of our gov- 
ernment before it was a decade old. To the prophets of doom 
I reply in lines from Archibald MacLeish, “The bold go 
toward their time. They make its meaning answer to the mind.” 

Nor am I one to ignore the words of those who have chosen 
to be our antagonists. There is grave danger that, sooner or 
later, we will be inundated by a tidal wave of goods and 
services from a more numerous society regimented to perform 
the will of its masters. It is important that we seek to be alert 
to the responsibilities we confront and seek to discover our 
weaknesses and remedy them. 

| 

I believe we have weakened our body, politic and social, 
because we have become afraid of our freedom. In the presence 
of the totalitarian threats, our fear for freedom has often 
seemed to become a fear of freedom. It almost appears that 
in the frantic determination to preserve the outward forms of 
freedom, we are in danger of stifling the love of it in the 
hearts of the youth of our land. 

Now there are many freedoms and a delineation of each is 
neither desirable nor possible this morning. Let us briefly 
look at the state of health of a few. I would remind you that 
1789, when our constitution became effective law, was not 
a time of peace or security. The crowned heads of Europe 
expected the young self-governing republic to become the 
victim of internal dissention and fall like an over-ripe plum 
back into dependence upon those from whom it had just 
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declared its independence. It was a time when there was bitter 
suspicion between those who felt that the government being 
established would be too strong and undermine the rights of 
the people, and those who thought it would not be strong 
enough and would make for the rule of the mob. 

In spite of these uncertainties and insecurities and in the 
revulsion against tyranny, both in their own experience and 
that of the history they knew so well, the authors wrote the 
Bill of Rights into the Constitution. This group of amend- 
ments restricting the powers of Congress guaranteed to in- 
dividuals the opportunity to express themselves even on the 
most unpopular subjects. The Bill of Rights guaranteed a 
quality of justice which our society in part has perverted 
until today there are many who see nothing wrong in convict- 
ing an individual upon evidence from an accuser whom the 
accused does not know and whom he has not been able to 
confront. It is well to point out here that our appreciation of 
the Bill of Rights and our devotion to them is one reasonable 
measure of the state of health of one aspect of freedom. 

A short time ago the chief justice of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, sensing the mood of conformity, com- 
mented that, if the Bill of Rights were put to a vote, it would 
lose. Witness the outcries against the Court after each decision 
in which it seeks to implemen: the provisions of the Bill of 
Rights. In a recent sampling of the opinion of junior, senior, 
and graduate students at an eastern university, not one single 
provision of the Bill of Rights commanded even close to 
unanimous approval. Furthermore, two provisions: that which 
reserves the rights to the people and the right to confront 
one’s accuser, were rejected by the majority. Only one student 
in five thought an accused person should always have the right 
to know who has given evidence against him. One is disturbed 
by the small majorities which expressed themselves in favor 
of freedom of speech and the press, peaceful assembly, pro- 
tection by due process of law, and public trial. Thirty-one 
per cent of the students indicated that they were ready to 
condone secret trials. 

Nor is the record better at the secondary school level. “A 
seven-year survey of 10,000 high school students by Purdue 
University shows that 34% would abolish the right to circu- 
late petitions, 37% favor third-degree police methods, 43% 
do not oppose curbs on free speech, and 34% oppose school 
integration. 

Since these students have enjoyed more education than the 
average citizen, and since research shows that an intelligent 
concern for civil liberties rises with the level of education, it 
is reasonable to assume that, among the population as a whole, 
many provisions of the Bill of Rights are regarded as out of 
date or anachronistic. 

There is a good deal of discussion about extending civil 
and human rights in this land. At the same time there are 
those who utter such soporifics as “Let nature take its course,” 
‘you don’t dare hurry things,” or “you can’t change human 
nature,’ when, in fact, progress toward the achievement of 
human dignity and freedom has come closer only as there 
have been those who have directed the course of nature by a 
clear call to follow ideals. We have lit the lamps of hope when 
there were those who could no longer wait. We have become 
more humane, as by lawful social and political means available, 
we have changed what has, at some time or other, been called 
“human nature.” 

Recent investigation by members of the staff at the Iowa 
State Teachers College revealed that teachers in the public 
schools have a tendency to shy away from a discussion of con- 
troversial issues because of the fear of difficulty in the com- 
munity, even though they Aave mever encountered any. If our 
way of life thrives on controversy and the exchange of ideas, 


how do we think we can grow strong when those who should 
lead the young in the brave exploration of new thought have 
become timid? 

Nor should we ignore the threat arising from unnecessarily 
rigid security regulations. In 1958 the House Special Sub-com- 
mittee on Government Information concluded that “the Federal 
Government has mired the American scientist in a swamp of 
secrecy” and that classification of scientific information played 
a real part in the “nation’s loss of the first lap in the race into 
space.” A year later the Constitutional Rights Sub-committee 
of the Senate Judiciary Committee made public letters from 
17 American Nobel prize-winning scientists, who agreed al- 
most unanimously that undue secrecy is gravely impeding 
scientific progress and development in the United States. 

Two instances recently cited by Bentley Glass (in Sctence), 
one of the nation’s leading geneticists, may help to emphasize 
this danger. “I have myself had the experience of preparing 
for the State Department, after a tour of scientific visits in 
West Germany in 1950-51, a report which was so rigorously 
classified that after it was once handed in I was never able to 
see it again, since I was not sufficiently cleared to be allowed 
to examine such top-secret information. Although that report 
is antiquated beyond any conceivable remaining value . . . , no 
efforts to get it and similar reports declassified for general 
scientific reference have ever succeeded.” 

Dr. Glass goes on, “Orders to declassify and refrain from 
classifying have made only a little dent in the monolithic 
system of secrecy. Last summer (1959), when an international 
scientific conference was held at Pugwash in Nova Scotia on 
the dangers of chemical and biological warfare, no chemists or 
biologists who had been at all recently associated with such 
activities could be found to participate. The most personally 
informed scientist in attendance had been dissociated from 
such work for no less than 12 years. The experts who are really 
informed about actual developments are unable to speak.” 

Dr. Glass concludes “Obviously, one can negotiate only from 
a position of strength. But it may be stoutly argued that sci- 
entific advance will be far greater and more rapid when there 
is maximum access to new discoveries than when each scientist 
and engineer is restricted in the information he may obtain.” 

Even in our local situation, we betray our fear of freedom 
in that we dare not trust the people. The legal processes by 
which our state government may be changed and be kept 
more truly representative have not been activated. Since a 
constitutional convention might result in actions which would 
be unacceptable to some, we must deny the very process which 
in faith we trusted in an earlier day to create an instrument of 
government of which we seem so proud. 

There will undoubtedly be those who can see no danger in 
the situations I have described. But, I think we need to point 
out that while a totalitarian society may survive in an atmos- 
phere of repression, the fear of the new idea, or the lack of 
the freest discussion, this is not true in a free society. A free 
society cannot exist on a “so-called aspirin-therapy in which 
we take two or three tablets five or six times a day so that we 
may have no way of knowing whether we have any aches or 
pains which need tending.” Freedom for rebellious and revolu- 
tionary utterances is a safety valve which gives warning of 
the existence of dangerous pressures in society. The only way 
to fight disloyalty is to get at its causes. As Justice Hand 
stated so aptly in 1944, “Liberty lives in the hearts of men 
and women. When it dies there, no constitution, nor court, 
nor law can save it.” 

Why should the life process of freedom falter among us who 
are often known as its supporters and who have been its 
strongest devotees? Certainly it is partly because we rightly 
fear and distrust our enemies. We must devote much energy to 
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protecting ourselves against them. At the same time we also 
reveal that we fear and mistrust ourselves when we choose 
to devote so much energy to asking one another whether we 
are really loyal. This business of drawing up special affidavits 
for students who have already sworn to a loyalty oath is an 
affront to their integrity and an implied intimidation, a sub- 
jective censorship, which will weaken the freedom of inquiry. 
To those who argue that we must require the prospective 
teachers and professional leaders of our young to swear to a 
document which can neither secure its objective nor strengthen 
our society, we can only ask, “Can we not more safely tolerate 
the occasional abuse of freedom at the hands of the very few 
than seem to support the suicidal policy which could reduce 
our centers of learning to goose-stepping regiments who shout, 
as they have in other lands, ‘Sieg Heil,’ or ‘Long live our Soviet 
leaders,’ and, as some would have them shout in ours, ‘God 
save the status quo.’” If anyone wishes to really understand the 
insidious nature and the mental subversion of subjective con- 
sorship, I would recommend 7’ Captive Mind by Czeslaw 
Milosz. 

Freedom will soon wither and die in an atmosphere which 
circumscribes freedom of inquiry. As Griswold of Yale points 
out, “The mind that is unfree, the mind that is possessed, the 
mind that is indoctrinated or forced does not learn. It copies. 
Discovery is the true essence of learning. The free mind travels 
while the unfree simply looks at the maps. The unfree mind 
locks the doors, bars the shutters, and stays at home. The 
unfree mind is the slave and all too often man has awakened 
like the boozy Caliban in Shakespeare's Tempest. With sodden 
tongue, he slavishly promises his mew master, ‘I'll kiss thy 
foot,’ but at the end of the play he declares, ‘I'll be wiser 
hereafter, And seek for grace! What a thrice double-ass was | 
to take this drunkard for a god, And worship this dull fool.’ 
Caliban is simply repeating much of human history. The 
unfree mind is swindled, disillusioned, exploited. It is the 
unfree mind that is the stuff that tyranny is made of. It wrote 
no declarations of independence. It built no universities. Ic 
had no visions of the great possibilities inherent in the in- 
dividual.” 

Freedom of thought and expression, even of those ideas 
odious to us, is not a luxury in which we may indulge. It is 
a necessity—the life blood of a free society. We must en- 
courage diversity of thought, inspire eccentricity of behavior, 
give freedom to the annoying differences of genius. With 
Jefferson we must declare anew and act accordingly: “On the 
altar of God I swear eternal enmity against any form of 
tyranny over the mind of men.” 

If we would enjoy the freedom of which I have spoken, 
we must also accept some responsibilities. Ours must be the 
inquiring mind—the resilient mind. The mind that can enter- 
tain mew ideas—even those that shock us. We must be able 
to apply the analytical and reflective tools of the scholar, and 
then, like the organic chemist, seek a synthesis in totally new 
associations. For the world into which we have moved will not 
be satisfied with old solutions. We must think of pouring the 
new wine into new bottles. We must seek to view the world 
of freedom not only as we see it, but as others see it. We will 
never cease to be students. We will bring the objectivity and 
rationality of the student to bear on our choices. It is not 
given to man to know the future, but I am certain that only 
a3 we set ourselves to recapture the initiative for freedom 
and freedom’s cause at home and abroad, will be fulfilling 
the obligations which come to those who call themselves free. 

II 

Will you observe with me another facet of our time about 

which it seems to me we must be concerned? It is what I 


would call the schizophrenic quality in our life. We speak 
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much about values: the significance of the individual, the moral 
and spiritual underpinnings of our culture, the faith in the 
development of the mind, our devotion to freedom, and a host 
of other fine sounding phrases and words. But all too frequent- 
ly, we have perverted these values and seem to go about like 
a man in a schizophrenic trance who, while he pays lip service 
to ideas he has been taught to repeat, acts in betrayal of the 
very values to which he declares his loyalty. This internal dis- 
organization is easily seen in the relation of material and 
non-material values. 

Margaret Mead, one of our leading anthropologists, was 
in New Guinea a few years ago. She asked the inhabitants 
of the island about the kind of country they would like to 
have. They replied that they wanted to have a country like 
ours. But do you know why? Let me read what a New Guinean 
said to Miss Mead: “We learned during the World War II 
from America that material things don’t matter. That the 
only thing in the world that matters is the single human being. 
You can spend any amount of material goods to save the life 
of a single human being. Now we have learned this and we 
want to have the kind of society that is organized around 
human beings instead of around property and ‘things.’” How 
strange some of this sounds, especially as we debate the wisdom 
of meeting human needs for food, decent housing, employment, 
medical care, and education. Surely I need not dramatize our 
mad rush to success, measured not in terms of service to 
country or mankind, not in terms of nobility of character or 
loftiness of spiritual objectives, but in the accumulation of 
material goods to flash our “conspicuous consumption” before 
those about us. 

We hear complaints about confusion of values and goals 
in education. One of the schools’ most perplexing problems is 
the conflict between the ideals the school is expected to elevate 
and the ideals which this society clearly considers paramount. 
Keep your ear tuned to conversations and writings in our 
world and what do you see and hear? Let me quote from Sidney 
Harris as to what he hears: 

“But you hear everywhere around you the phrases that tell 
you whether a man truly worships God or mammon. You 
hear that life is a matter of dog eat dog—as though man 
were a dog; you hear that business and friendship don’t mix 
—which means that business, of course, takes precedence; 
you hear that ‘selling the product’ is the most important thing, 
which means that quality takes a back seat to showmanship. 
And you hear all these indecent and impious sentiments not 
from rogues and thieves and rotters, but from substantial 
citizens, from pillars of the community . . . So that, no matter 
what they may tell you, many parents—if not most—don’t 
want Johnnie to grow up into the classic mould of the ‘good 
man,’ as Plato and Aristotle and Jesus and Lincoln and Gandhi 
all understood the good man.” 

It is easy to exaggerate. I would not have you conclude that 
human, spiritual and moral values have all disintegrated. I 
am only suggesting that if we allow the self-deception in 
what we really consider most important to go on undeterred, 
we may well be buried and some day they may write of us 
as they did of Carthage: 

“A pleasant place, Carthage, no doubt, for business enter- 
prise; a place where young men were taught to get on, and 
extravagance kept pace with shrewd finance. A self-satisfied 
place, self-confident, money-getting, women-loving people, 
honoring success and hugging their fancied security, while in 
far-off Rome Cato pronounces their doom.” 

As I indicated at the outset, I am no pessimist about the 
present predicament of man or the United States. Nonetheless, 
I have a deep concern when I fail to discover an endur- 
ing sense of urgency in seeking to meet at a moral, ethical, and 
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spiritual level, as well as at the materialistic level, the chal- 
lenge—expressed and implied—from the most dangerous and 
subtle system of tyranny man has ever seen. 

I conclude, then, with a series of questions to myself and to 
you: 

Ill 

(1) Can we as a people begin to think steadily about a set 
of national priorities which will place sacrifices upon us and 
revise our value system? Will we re-examine our attitude 
toward freedom and avoid the all too frequent error of equat- 
ing support of cherished ideas with the proper exercise of this 
privilege? Will we begin to examine and implement the 
assumption that the “good life” is not to be measured 
primarily and surely not solely in terms of entertainment and 
indiscriminate indulgence of the senses? Do you understand 
and will you interpret to the community the significant role of 
a really liberal education in the survival of free men? Will 
you have the courage to tell your state representatives you are 
willing to tax yourselves more, to sacrifice some sensory 
pleasure so your university may be properly supported? Will 
you implement the liberation of the mind by the support of 
what may be unpopular causes if these causes reflect your 
convictions? If not, all will be lost. For “if the salt has lost 
its savor, wherewith shall it be salted?” Will we arouse our- 
selves to a sense of shame when we observe that we expend 
as much, if not more, on each of these categories—tobacco 
products and alcoholic beverages, new and used cars, and 
recreation—as we do on education and then declare we cannot 
spend more for our schools? While more money is no complete 
answer, can’t we at least stop being hypocrites? I recently 
observed that if we had taken the money used to produce new 
shapes of fius and headlight arrangements for just one of our 
major automobile manufacturers and invested it in scholar- 
ships, we could finance the undergraduate college education 
of 20,000 students from Africa and other underdeveloped 
areas. 

(2) Can we lead our people to think seriously about the 
role of their schools? That the goal of each student and 
teacher must be excellence according to his ability and that 
mediocrity or “getting by” is not enough? The lion’s share 
of our educational energy must be directed in our kind of 
society to awakening and developing the intellectual, creative, 
and spiritual powers in the individual before he enters upon his 
chosen career, so he may bring to that career the greatest pos- 
sible assets of intelligence, resourcefulness, judgment, and 
character. This must be one of our major goals for this is truly 
education. As Shakespeare said through Hamlet, “What is 


man if the chief good and market of his time be but to sleep 
and feed? A beast—no more! Sure he who made us with such 
large discourse, looking before and after, gave us not that 
capability and godlike reason to fust in us unused.” It is as 
we develop the mind that we exercise our humanity and fur- 
nish the free society what it urgently needs—a spearhead of 
leadership. 

(3) Can we develop in ourselves and in others a real sense 
of urgency without becoming hysterical? Can we seek new 
political directions in world law, limited national sovereignty, 
and expanded political loyalties without being overwhelmed 
by screams of “subversion?” The threat before us is such that 
it will require a sustained, organized effort in all these areas. 


IV 
Those who are wise have learned the truth from the lines of 
Thucydides, “The secret of happiness is freedom, and the 
secret of freedom, courage.” Archibald MacLeish, with whose 
lines we began, in a recent television drama dedicated to the 
preservation of freedom, wrote: 


“Ours is a strange time in America. 


Women, when the towns are still 

Hear a far-off thrill of thunder 

Under the edges of the night and rise 

And touch their children . . . but the house 
Is silent and there was no thunder. 


Young men, heavy with the need to sleep, 
Lie sleepless and blame all the clocks 
That count the night out . . . but the stroke 
That woke them was not iron. 

Nearer than 
Night they hear the heart’s foreboding. 


We do not know for what we wait— 
Gale in the elm tops or the dear 
Sun’s rising on a gentle day— 

Evil or good. We cannot say. 

Only that the time draws nearer. 


Those who wait for time to take them 
Find within fulfilling time 
Not what they hoped but what they feared. 


The bold go toward their time 
They make " 
Its meaning answer to the mind,” 


Academic Freedom 


PRINCIPLES GOVERNING FACULTY RELATIONSHIPS 
By HENRY L. BOWDEN, Attorney and Chairman of the Board of Trustees, Emory University 
Delivered at Emory University, Atlanta, Georgia, January 27, 1961 


Emory University: I speak to you tonight not at 
the direction of Emory’s Board of Trustees nor 
probably even with the knowledge of all of its membership. 
I speak one Board member's view on the subject of Academic 
Freedom. My remarks will of necessity be based on Emory 
and my experience there. 
All non-profit institutions of higher education in this coun- 
try are publicly supported either directly or indirectly. Har- 
vard University, the oldest so-called private university, repre- 


M: JUSTICE ALMAND, Fellow Alumni, Friends of 


sents that group. The new Georgia State College, a State 
owned college in Atlanta, represents its group. Georgia State 
is Operated with funds obtained from taxation and from 
limited tuition and fee charges to students in attendance. Thus, 
it is directly supported by public funds. Harvard University 
on the other hand is supported in these ways. It charges tuition 
and fees to its students, it receives income from its endowment 
funds, and, equally as important, is the fact that it receives 
from the State of Massachusetts and from the Federal Govern- 
ment exemption from taxation in certain major areas such 
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as ad valorem taxes on its Campus properties and income taxes. 
Exemption from taxation, though not a direct grant, is an 
indirect public grant of funds. The extreme importance of 
this exemption is not widely known but on the other hand is 
something without the benefit of which the great majority of 
private educational institutions of higher learning would have 
to close. 

Universities and colleges in this country have a different 
pattern from those in Europe and other foreign areas. The 
Universities in those areas are run largely by the faculties 
themselves. The title to property may rest in some convenient 
trustee group or there may be some non-academic regency 
group named to guarantee continuity to the institution, but, 
largely in those areas no policy matters are fixed by the non- 
academic groups. There are reasons for this. Principal among 
the reasons is that these universities had their origins among 
scholarly groups. A group of scholars would band together, 
representing varying studies or disciplines, and would form a 
school or college which evolved into a university. Therefore, 
the control of the organization rested with the scholarly- 
inclined founders. They have no disagreements, or relatively 
few, as compared to this country, on the question of the latitude 
that a professor has in his work. The professor there, and that 
title is jealously guarded, and is most highly regarded, holds a 
position above that of the general populace, a position higher 
than that of other professional men such as doctors, lawyers and 
ministers. 

By contrast, in the United States, the development of uni- 
versities was on an entirely different basis. The organizers 
were mainly non-academic men who recognized a real need for 
education, and in the American way “did something about it.” 
What they did was to band together, form a small unit of 
persons of similar concerns and desires, petition the state in 
which they were located for a charter, begin taking subscrip- 
tions for support of the institution and go out and hire some 
teachers. 

Thus, instead of being the parents of the organization the 
teachers are the employees of the university. The faculty 
therefore does not usually make decisions on matters of policy, 
but on the other hand the board, whether it be a board of 
regents, trustees, governors, visitors or by whatever term de- 
scribed, makes the decisions as to policies of the institution. 

As I view it, we have an example of a rather sharp contrast 
in systems at Princeton, N. J., where on the one hand there is 
Princeton University which follows the accepted norm of a 
board of trustees and a faculty and staff, with a non-academic 
board of trustees in control, which board is presumed to be 
interested basically in things economic rather than intellectual. 
While on the other hand, there is the Institute for Advanced 
Study at Princeton which, as I understand it, was organized by 
scholars, is manned by scholars, controlled by scholars and 
everything at the Institute is oriented toward the academic. 
Can you imagine there being any questions to arise there as to 
the right on the part of any of the persons at the Institute to say 
whatever he or she may wish to say on any subject including 
the Institute itself? 

Let me state to you what Emory University has done about 
Academic Freedom. I want to tell you because I think you have 
reason to take pride in our attitude. We have established a 
policy that a good faculty is the sine qua non of a good univer- 
sity; that in order to get a good faculty that faculty must have 
status and dignity; and that the faculty is entitled to know 
specifically, in writing, what the policies of the University are 
toward it. To that end the Emory University Board of Trustees 
has adopted as its policy a “Statement of Principles Governing 
Faculty Relationships.” | want to read to you the preamble to 
this statement. 
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“The University accepts the general principles endorsed by 
the Association of American Colleges in January 1941 and by 
the American Association of University Professors in Decem- 
ber 1941, and the Statement of Principles included in the 
Standards of the Southern Association of Colleges and Second- 
ary Schools. 

“These statements emphasize, for the faculty member, free- 
dom to teach and freedom to seek truth; the right of explicit 
contract; security of position after a reasonable probationary 
period; the basic rights of citizenship and participation as an 
individual; and a sufficient degree of economic security to make 
the profession of teaching attractive to able men and women. 

“These statements also emphasize the correlative obligations 
and responsibilities imposed by the college or university 
teacher's special position: The obligation for the effective per- 
formance of his full duty; the need for accuracy, for the exer- 
cise of appropriate restraint, and for respect for the opinions of 
others. ‘As a man of learning and an educational officer, he 
should remember that the public may judge his profession and 
his institution by his utterances.’ Nor is the principle of aca- 
demic freedom to ‘be interpreted to mean that one has the 
right to be protected by this principle if he teaches or advocates 
the overthrow of the principles of the system out of which it 
springs.’ There can be no place in the University Faculty for 
those whose integrity cannot be relied upon or for those who 
are committed to doctrines hostile to the form and spirit of 
American democracy and to the University’s Christian com- 
mitments. 

“With the acceptance by trustees, administrative officers, and 
faculty members of the related principles of freedom and ob- 
ligation, the individual teacher is assured of protection against 
arbitrary pressures and procedures; the institution, students, 
and the general public are assured of protection against in- 
competence and slothfulness, and against irresponsible utterance 
or subversive propaganda.” 

The foregoing sets forth the preamble to the principles 
themselves. These principles spell out the rights and obligations 
of faculty persons as follows: 

(a) The right to tenure after four years; i.e. the right to 
continuous employment. 

(b) The right to written contract governing employment 
prior to tenure. 

(c) The right to administer the rules, basically, through 
faculty committees. 

(d) The right to receive his full salary for one year if 
his position is discontinued or he is discharged for reasons 
other than those involving moral delinquency. 

(e) The right to go through successive stages to the 
Board of Trustees before final action is taken discharging him. 

Thus it can be seen that Emory University has gone as far 
in the direction of encouraging good faculty relationships as 
any university of which I know. This is done not just for 
the purpose of giving protection to the faculty person in order 
to serve the selfish interests of the school in obtaining good 
men. It is done, also, because the principles enunciated repre- 
sent what Emory considers to be the fair, equitable, proper 
and reasonable guarantees that human dignity requires. Place 
yourself in the position of a faculty person. Try to feel what 
he feels and see whether you too would not consider such 
guarantees as basic to your satisfaction and happiness at any 
educational institution. 

I have been privileged to be a member of Emory’s Board 
of Trustees for 13 years and its Chairman for three. To my 
recollection there has never been any case to arise under these 
principles during that entire time. I know of only one dis- 
missal of a faculty person and that was several years ago for 
questions involving morals. It was a person far below the 
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rank of professor and who was in his first year at Emory and 
therefore did not have tenure. I sincerely hope we shall never 
have any case for action by Emory’s Board of Trustees. 

Some year or so ago there was a movement among some on 
the faculty to have an educator placed on the Board of Trustees. 
I asked why. The answer was that no one on the Board was 
an educator and they felt such should not be the case. My reply 
was that to my certain knowledge during the entire incum- 
bency of Presidents Goodrich C. White and S. Walter Martin 
no educational recommendation of either of those men to our 
Board had ever been denied or turned down. The place for 
the exercise of influence on matters of educational policy is 
within the office of the President and not at the Board level. 
That is as it should be. 

This matter of tenure, which is nothing other than the right 
to hold one’s teaching position for life after a reasonable pro- 
bationary period, is the real core of academic freedom. It is so 
because it means that with tenure a professor may have the 
freedom to teach, to engage in research, and the freedom to 
engage in outside activities into which his interests may lead 
him without the censorship and possible loss of position that 
might follow if his teaching, research and outside activity 
violates the concepts of the President or Board of Control at 
the school. 

This much-sought-after and highly desirable status that 
college professors enjoy is not secure for the future. Their 
position in this regard is not understood by the general public, 
The word general public extends down into the realm of the 
membership on many Boards of Trustees. I have had rather 
heated discussions in the past several days with at least one 
member of a board of control of another institution over this 
very problem. 

The feeling of a large segment of the public not versed 
in the ways of universities and not generally acquainted with 
nor sympathetic with the aims of institutions of higher edu- 
cation is generally as follows: 

(a) They say that if a person is loyal to the United States 
Government, why should he object to stating that he is loyal 
and taking an oath to that effect. Failure to agree to do this 
leads to suspicions that possibly he is not loyal. If there is any 
doubt about it he should not be used as a professor for our 
young. 

(b) They also say why should the college professor not 
be charged with responsibility to carry out the attitudes of 
those who employ them? 

(c) And further they say if these people are going to teach 
our young people, we have the right to know what they are 
to teach them and what they do teach them. If what they are 
taught or the manner in which it is tanght does not suit, then 
we have the right to get rid of the teacher. That, they say, is 
baste. 

(d) And finally they say college professors seem to take 
the attitude that it is more important that they be allowed to 
do as they may desire than it is that they be loyal to us tax- 
payers who raise the money to support the institutions in 
which they teach. 

Some of these things are not easily answered. They lead to 
warm debate. 

My answer to the above attitudes lies generally along these 
lines. 

(a) First, a college professor is a necessity in our time. To 
have colleges and college professors is a must and not a luxury. 

(b) And then, one who enters this field leaves the hope 
of material rewards largely behind. This, though I regret it 
exceedingly, I must say with emphasis. 

(c) Nevertheless, the matter of preparing one’s self as 
a college professor takes much time and money and many 
hard hours of work. 
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(d) Also, the professor is a scholar and teacher. His scholar- 
ship is mostly pure scholarship, which is not always directed 
at a particular problem at hand but which is scholarship in 
the field of science or the humanities which though it may not 
lead to the solution of some immediate problem, does add to 
man’s general field of knowledge which may later, as one of 
the parts, fit into a general picture to make it complete. 

(e) Finally, the professor is not supposed to advocate but 
to expound and to elucidate and to uncover and make known 
the facts, facts on both sides of an issue. He should not be 
precluded from showing the facts that may violate the ideas 
of some. He cannot simply be an agent to teach the attitudes 
of the Board of Trustees. There is no unanimity of approach 
to basic problems even within the membership of these boards. 
The members of the Board of Trustees at Emory have as 
divergent attitudes as do the members of the faculty. Not only 
that but the Board does not own the University. It took it 
from those who preceded it and are to pass it on to future 
generations in what should be better and more enlightened 
condition than when they took it. They hold title to it only 
temporarily, much as does a life tenant. Emory University 
belongs to the Church, the region and the nation. 

(f) Loyalty oaths are not required of bankers, doctors, law- 
yers, merchants, nurses, accountants and many other businesses, 
so why should college professors be singled out for such. The 
Opposition stems not from lack of loyalty but from resentment 
at being singled out as the one group from which such oaths 
are demanded. 

(g) If this professor is not going to be well paid for his 
work, he should at least be paid regularly, with a guarantee 
that he will not be deprived arbitrarily of his position and 
possibly blacklisted at other institutions because of the whim 
of some person who may disagree with some of the things he 
has shown to his students or uncovered in his research, or 
stated in public at the town meeting. 

With the concept of academic freedom as it is espoused 
by the American Association of University Professors I am 
in general agreement. As a Trustee at Emory University I will 
fight to preserve this academic freedom. 

On the other hand, whereas college professors do have 
superior knowledge in most fields, it is my studied opinion 
that a small but articulate minority of professors lacks judg- 
ment and discretion in a great many instances. 

This college trustee of a so-called private institution looks 
at the matter in this fashion. 

The fact that a college professor is a teacher in a given 
field should permit him to speak within the confines of that 
field in his classroom with such complete freedom that no 
censorship should be imposed, as long as his subject is being 
adequately taught. This does not, however, give him license 
to expound to a captive audience in his classroom on matters 
not relevant to his subject and to inject into such discussions 
highly controversial subjects not germane to his field. 

College professors should realize that they hold exalted 
positions in the community. They are highly regarded. They 
are looked up to not only by their students but by a large 
segment of the informed public. Their utterances are given 
more credence than those of the man on the street. Therefore, 
their utterances should be more guarded and they should be 
more circumspect in making assertions than a small minority 
of them frequently seem to be. 

Organized propagandist groups on both sides of contro- 
versial issues are usually themselves reasonably well discredited 
by the public because of a known bias on their part. Therefore, 
these groups will seek to have their sides of the issue cham- 
pioned publicly by agencies and institutions which are not 
discredited and whose statements carry the weight of authority. 
The colleges are the natural targets of these groups. 
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These groups know that it is impossible to get the colleges 
and universities themselves to become partisan in their atti- 
tudes. So they then seek to give the impression that such is 
the case. This they do by inducing some frequently righteously 
indignant college professor connected with a respected uni- 
versity or college to make a public statement. They know full 
well that the general publi¢ is not sufficiently discerning to be 
able to know that this man speaks for himself and not for the 
university or college. The professor, I am certain, has no 
intention of participating in any deception. He has been 
misled. The public thinks that in view of his public statement 
the university, by keeping him there, has adopted the policy 
he has publicly espoused. 

Bur recently at a meeting honoring an educator I was rather 
sharply dealt with by an alumnus of another school in this 
State who knows of my connection with Emory and who 
stated to me, “Why don’t you folks straighten out and quit 
teaching integration out there at Emory?” This does not 
come from a ditch digger but a highly successful business man, 
a college graduate. Ye got his impression because of these 
facts: 

(a) Some of our professors signed a statement urging that 
the public schools of Georgia be kept open. 

(b) The wife of one of our professors teaches at one of 
the negro universities here and has had an article in the 
Saturday Evening Post about it. 

(c) Some of our professors have published articles based 
on their research which seem to discredit the idea that all 
megroes are cannibals and only slightly removed from the 
jungle. 

What are the facts. The professors did sign a statement. In 
effect it advocated about exactly what Governor Vandiver 
himself now urges on us. It was not one which urged integra- 
tion but one which urged continuation of public schools in 
order that the children of these professors and your children 
and mine and others might not have their secondary schooling 
interrupted. The statement did not mention integration. These 
professors spoke not from fear but from courage; not from 
ignorance but from thoughtful study of a problem. But to me 
the interesting thing is that they felt free to speak. They did 
not have Emory’s approval of what they said because they did 
not have to get Emory’s approval to say it. 

The wife of the Emory professor is doing a splendid job of 
teaching at the negro school. She has that right, she herself 
is not connected with Emory, she wrote well in her magazine 
article and pointed out some basic facts that will help in 
understanding the race problems. Emory did not know that 
she taught there nor that the article was to be published and 
had Emory known of it, nothing could nor would have been 
done about it. 

The right to publish results of independent research is cer- 
tainly one of the facets of academic freedom and tenure. We 
at Emory do not attempt to say that the results of our research 
will always be pleasing. We must say, though, that always we 
will truthfully report what our research develops; and further, 
that we will make it available to others to study. 

Though we at Emory have never taught segregation as the 
correct principle, on the other hand we have never taught 
integration as the correct approach. Our President, Dr. S. 
Walter Martin, recently made this statement to some of his 
faculty in a meeting: 

“The first policy I would state is this: As I see it, the Uni- 
versity’s role is neither to perpetuate segregation nor to pro- 
mote integration. Emory’s job is to serve as a means through 
which people may study and examine and form opinions on 
the issues involved, and make up their minds as to what is 
right. It is Emory’s job to try to inject into this study and 
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thought the basic facts, ideals and principles necessary for 
correct decisions. I realize that there is plenty of room for 
disagreement on these facts and principles . . . and that the 
University is the proper place for airing these differences. 
However, it seems that the exponents of each differing opinion 
often wish the University to sponsor, or somehow back, their 
position. This is very human but it is not Emory’s role. There 
are definitely two sides to the question. Both claim they are 
right. The Emory family is divided from the extreme right to 
the extreme left with a great cluster trying to follow a middle 
course.” 

The exercise of careful and reasonable restraint and judg- 
ment on the part of the college professor is what I seek to 
encourage. The fact that he has ideas on a subject should not 
automatically require of him that he publicly state them. He 
should realize that he is a professor and what he says is to be 
charged against his employer. He should realize also that there 
are others connected with his school in professorial capacities 
whose views do not coincide with his and that his statements 
are going to tar them with the same brush with which he 
himself is tarred. He should realize he is a most important 
person in our society and that much importance will be at- 
tached to what he says. 

As an example of the discretion to which I refer, there was 
a request not too long ago of the Biology Department at 
Emory to send two representatives to a church gathering of 
some sort out in the country to debate evolution. There could 
develop no good from this source. There would be persons 
arguing the point for the religious sect involved who would 
probably bring heat instead of light to the subject. The pro- 
fessors would be branded as heretics to no avail and the 
University with which they are associated would be discredited. 
These professors reached their own conclusions about it. They 
refused to go. This was wise use of discretion as I view it. 

Another and an important reason to exercise discretion is 
the fact that the support comes from the public and prin- 
cipally from alumni. When deliberate and unnecessary out- 
bursts occur by faculty persons unnecessarily taking strong 
positions in controversial matters, the very support necessary 
to continue the operation of the University so that academic 
freedom can be maintained and independent research con- 
ducted is seriously affected I am, therefore, suggesting the 
exercise of a sound diéscretson in public utterances so as not 
unnecessarily to alienate bodies of supporters who help main- 
tain the operating budgets of the institution. 

I like the statement of Howard Mumford Jones, professor 
of English at Harvard, who in writing about the matter of 
academic freedom had this to say: 

“The college or university teacher by becoming a mem- 
ber of the academic world does not thereby cease to be 
a citizen. When he speaks or writes as a citizen, he should 
be free from institutional censorship or discipline, but he 
must remember that his special position im society carries 
with it special obligations. As a man of learning and as 
an educational officer, he should remember that the public 
may judge bis profession and his imstitution by his 
utterances. Hence, he should at all times be accurate, he 
should exercise appropriate restraint, he should show 
respect for the opinions of others, and he should make 
every effort to indicate that he is not an institutional 
spokesman . .. All we ask is that they keep in mind that 
when they talk as professors they make that clear; and 
that when they talk as private citizens, they make that 
clear also . . . In view of what I have called the melo- 
dramatic quality in famous instances of violation of the 
code, it is fatally easy for the academic mind to nourish 
an inveterate suspicion of governing boards. To my way 
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of thinking, however, the astonishing thing is not the 
occasional blindness of trustees or the failure of a dean 
or president here and there to protect academic freedom; 
the astonishing thing is the patient dedication of most 
trustees and most regents to the job they have under- 
taken.” 


These remarks of Dr. Jones, addressed to visiting Fullbright 
Scholars, in general voice my sentiments. I have the greatest 
respect and admiration for most college professors. I like to 
be with them in association. This I do by preference. I enjoy 
and love them. 


In closing these remarks, let me say just this, What is 
Emory’s role as an educational institution? Certainly it is not 
the education of the masses, that is a State function. It is not 
Emory’s role to provide mediocre training for a select few, 
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for the world is even now too much overrun with mediocrity. 
It is Emory’s function to provide leadership in the field of 
education! This is best done at Emory by a policy of giving 
quality training to a lesser number of students within the 
physical and budgetary limits available. Anything short of this 
is nothing but a compromise with mediocrity which is re- 
pulsive to those who love Emory! 

Public institutions are generally, by necessity, tied to the 
status quo. Of this status quo Emory should want no part. If 
Emory is to lead in the field of education then its board of 
trustees, its administration, its faculty and its alumni must have 
vision, must be dreamers, must dare to get out in front with 
new ideas, new approaches, a willingness to experiment and 
above all a determination to maintain an intellectually free 
and stimulating atmosphere in which its work must be carried 
on, 


The Road To Utopia 


WHERE THE TWO MAJOR PARTIES ARE LEADING THE COUNTRY 
By STROM THURMOND, Senator from South Carolina 
Delivered to the Yale Political Union, Yale University, New Haven, Connecticut, February 17, 1961 


INCE CONFESSION is good for the soul, 1 shall begin 
my remarks with an admission. The first rule of public 
speaking is to limit your subject, and it is my intention 

to violate that rule tonight. I was originally requested to speak 
on the subject, “Where the Democratic Party is Leading the 
Country,” but I immediately requested permission to broaden 
the subject to “Where the Two Major Parties are Leading the 
Country.” Please let me assure you, however, that although the 
subject is doubled, the length is not. 

Indeed, upon ciose analysis, even the double subject is not so 
much broader than the single one as might appear on first 
examination, for each of today’s major political parties might 
well be pictured as either a “mulephant” or an “elemule,” both 
being crossbreeds. Not cnly are the parties themselves similar, 
but the leadership is identical in kind, if not always in degree. 
Both provide leadership in the sense of running pell-mell in 
front of the pack, as contrasted to leade.ship in the sense of 
pointing a direction based on sound exploration. The fact that 
neither party is concerned with the direction of travel seems 
to me a matter of much more concern than the question of 
which one runs faster at a given time. 

The beginning and development of the political party as an 
instrument of significance in American society is attributable 
more to the force of circumstances than from any plan or 
design. The Presidential election system attests to the fact that 
the drafters of the Constitution planned no place in the political 
structure, prominent or otherwise, for parties. Alexander Ham- 
ilton, in the Federalist, intimates that some features of the 
electoral college system may have been designed in part to dis- 
courage the development of parties. Years after the Constitu- 
tion went into operation, Jefferson took occasion to express a 
strong distaste for political parties, but circumstances decreed 
that he should be remembered as a founder of one. The parties 
started as a schism between fractions of opposing political and 
governmental philosophies, but achieved their pre-eminence as 
a result of the lure of power in the form of the spoils system. 

Despite the rather haphazard origin and development of the 
two party system, its contributions to our political well-being 
have been substantial. Republican government was conceived as 
a system which utilized some of the best features of both 
democracy and monarchy. On the one hand, ultimate power is 
retained in the people, as in a democracy; yet, on the other 


hand, the advantage of full-time consideration of public issues 
by elected representatives fosters deliberative study in depth of 
those issues, and thereby a reign of reason over emotion, which 
is an asset of monarchy. Unlike a monarchy, however, a repub- 
lican government must lead, rather than rule. It is therefore 
incumbent on the elected representative not only to reason out 
the current issues in terms of principle and philosophy, as well 
as practical effect, but also to convince the public of the merit 
of his reasoning. From the design of republican government, 
the motivation for convincing the people is the hope of re- 
election, but the purpose is the more vital one of insuring an 
informed electorate, for such is a presupposition of a success- 
ful republican government. During most of their history, the 
major political parties have played vital roles in presenting the 
issues to the public against the background of differing philoso- 
phies. In this way have they contributed to the most essential 
ingredient of any government founded on self-rule—an edu- 
cated and perceptive public. In this capacity, the major political 
parties played an important supporting role in the growth and 
development of our Constitutional republic. 

It is possible, although a matter of conjecture, that had 
political parties not developed, their contribution in informing 
the public would have been performed by other agencies. In 
filling the need, however, the major political parties assumed 
a responsibility to fulfill this function in our political system; 
and the nonperformance by the parties now leaves a vacuum 
with no agency of society prepared to fill the gap. 

In recent years, both major political parties have found a 
way to respond to the lure of power which circumvents the 
performance of their responsibility to inform the public on the 
issues against a background of contrasting philosophies. Both 
have succumbed to the malady of expediency, in the sense that 
each leads—using the word loosely—down the course of least 
resistance. This course, in essence, is one of superficial and 
sloganized treatment of major issues, based more on appeal to 
emotions than on any test of the issues on an anvil of proven 
principles. 

In no sense are the parties, nor their leaders, wholly re- 
sponsible for this development, although they cannot escape the 
blame for their lack of resistance to the factors favoring an ap- 
proach of expediency. Just as was the case with the origin and 
early development of the political parties, the latest turn of 
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their performance stems from force of circumstances, rather 
than from design. 

One of the principle factors leading to the ever increasing 
shallowness of approach to political issues is the marked prog- 
ress experienced in the field of mass communications media. 
From the standpoint of first impression, we would logically 
assume that the existence of all the new means of communica- 
tion, particularly television, makes possible a better informed 
public. When viewed in proper perspective, however, the new 
communication media contribute only to an increased public 
awareness of the issues, and, unfortunately, only a most super- 
ficial awareness. So well attuned to the creation of a superficial 
awareness are the new media, that the superficiality sells to the 
public to the exclusion of the more thorough exploration of the 
issues. The result, as I have said, is not intentional, but a natural 
result of the nature of the new media. In the first place, the 
public has accepted the new media of radio and television not 
as a supplementary source of information, but rather as a sub- 
stitute in the nature of a time saver, so there is less and less 
reliance of the written word which lends itself more readily to 
consideration in depth. The fact that radio and television treat- 
ment of public issues must compete with entertainment ex- 
aggerates the natural adaptability of these media to capsule 
treatment of the issues inherent in scheduling techniques and 
time limitations which are an integral part of the industries. 
Having become accustomed to the new approach, public of- 
ficials, and the political parties themselves, have shaped their 
discussion of public issues accordingly, thus intrenching the 
shallow approach through expediency. The press has become a 
victim of the same malady, for they can only print the approach 
that confronts them. Undoubtedly, lack of resistance to shallow 
treatment by the press has played a part, for it is obviously 
easier for the press to go along than to make an attempt to 


erase and replace the superficial impression created through. 


the other media which got to the public “firstest,” but not by 
any means with the “mostest.” 

Another contributing factor to the trend of superficial treat- 
ment of issues lies in the increase of the number of issues and 
also in the fact that each of them appears more complicated 
than was previously the case. Both the increase in numbers and 
the added complications attached to them accrue in large part 
from previous errors inuring from the failure to weigh pro- 
posed actions of government against sound principles and 
philosophy. The politician finds it easier by far, and usually 
more profitable, to adopt a shallow approach which can be 
sloganized, and follow the public judgment of first impression, 
all too often based on emotion, than to supply leadership 
through analytical presentation of the more numerous and 
more complicated issues. 

In discussing this new malady, I do not mean to imply that 
it was born yesterday, or even contemporaneous with the tele- 
vision industry—although its rate of growth has accelerated 
with the advent of television—for the malady predates World 
War II. In recent years, however, the effects of the malady 
have come alarmingly more apparent. Where previously it was 
the oblivious apathy of the public that was disturbing, we are 
now confronted with a public that is aware, but disinterested, 
for the presentation of the issues is so superficial that all but the 
most obvious implications of any given issue are camouflaged 
from the public. Not only is the public suffering from a lack 
of thorough presentation of the issues, but the government 
official himself is a victim of his own habits and propaganda. 
So accustomed is he becoming to discussing issues in a shallow 
context, that he considers them increasingly only in the same 
manner. Thus is sacrificed not only the underlying presup- 
position of successful republican government—a thoroughly 
informed public—but also one of its principal assets—delibera- 
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tive consideration in depth of the issues by the representatives, 
which contributes to the resolution of them through reason 
rather than emotion. 

There is no small wonder that the public is confused and 
confounded, disbelieving and disinterested. Issues are isolated 
or related, not because of the existence of causal relation or 
lack of it, but according to whether they thereby become more 
susceptible to the “Madison Avenue” pitch. 

Consider, for example, the issue of fiscal soundness and a 
balanced budget, a matter about which the public has been 
deluged with words in recent years. Both major political parties 
subscribe mightily to a “sound fiscal policy” and a balanced 
budget and accuse the other of fiscal irresponsibility and reck- 
less spending. On this issue, both parties find it more expedient 
to treat the issue in isolation rather than in connection with 
specific spending proposals. As a result, huge and steadily in- 
creasing deficits are accumulated under the administration of 
whichever party is in power, either in Congress or the White 
House, or both. Thus, paradoxically, with both parties super- 
ficially opposing deficit spending, the Democratic Administra- 
tion, with a Republican Congress part of the time, managed in 
fiscal years 1947 through 1953 to run up an accrued deficit of 
$5.7 billion; and the Republican Administration, with a Demo- 
cratic Congress part of the time, managed in fiscal years 1954 
through 1960 to run up a deficit of about $18 billion. Is there 
any wonder that the public considers the “issue” rather remote? 
I accuse both parties of irresponsibility, and not just fiscal; for 
the proper context in which fiscal policy should be presented to 
the public is in connection with each and every spending pro- 
posal, as well as in connection with realistic appraisals of 
revenue expected and the sources from which it must come. An 
isolated approach is the height of irresponsibility. 

Further, the issues of fiscal policy cannot be separated from 
its inherent relationship to the principles which underlie and 
support the Constitution of the National Government as one of 
limited powers. Those tenets which mitigate against the advis- 
ability of extending to the National Government authority to 
act in any internal matter, which, from a shallow standpoint 
might seem expedient at a given moment, mitigate just as 
heavily against the deficit spending proposals which, in the 
aggregate, constitute a financial deficit and, thereby, an un- 
sound fiscal policy. The power of the purse string is so formid- 
able, when unlimited by either Constitutional provisions or 
wise policy, that it can be used to override soundly conceived 
and Constitutionally imposed restrictions on the fields of en- 
deavor authorized for action by the National Government— 
thus rendering them meaningless. It is conceivable that the 
powers of the National Government could and should be ex- 
tended to areas other than those authorized in the Constitution, 
consistent with the cogent precepts on which the Constitution 
was founded. Such changes should be made, if at all, however, 
on their individual merits as they conform to the principles of 
the Constitution and not by circumvention through excessive 
and irresponsible utilization of the spending power. 

It would be a relatively easy matter, even within the frame- 
work of the prevailing, superticial, capsule approach to public 
discussion of issues, to focus the attention of the people on the 
fact that it is nothing less than immoral for the present genera- 
tion to consume the substance which must be earned and paid 
for by generations to come. It is somewhat more difficult, but 
still within the realm of possibility, to relate the loss of liberty 
which future generations will experience as a result of their 
earnings being mortgaged by prior generations. Such considera- 
tions could, if tied to specific spending measures rather than 
being presented in isolation, bring at least an end to deficit 
spending, if not to excessive and unwise spending which might 
be balanced by the currently high rate of revenue take from the 
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national income. The doctrine of expediency, however, which 
is followed by our major political parties and the politicians and 
others who lead them, dictates that the relationship of fiscal 
policy to specific spending measures shall not be spotlighted, 
for this would necessitate an admission that the welfare state 
measures are not something for nothing, but costly services for 
which the taxpayer, in some generation, must pay dearly. Such 
an admission would puncture the whole balloon used to adver- 
tise and sell the welfare state and thereby necessitate a return 
to the consideration of issues in terms of their consistency 
with proven principles. This again would necessitate leadership 
through explanation and education, both of which are less 
suited to contemporaneous practices, and more difficult to sell, 
since they do not adapt themselves to the “Madison Avenue” 
or “slogan” approach. 

Would that the excessive use of the spending power and 
unsound fiscal policy were the only examples of the expediency 
malady now obviously apparent. Regrettably, the effects are 
manifold. So extensive has been the penetration of the ex- 
pediency approach to public discussion of the issues that an 
assertion by a White House staff member to the effect that the 
welfare state is the best defense against communism causes 
hardly a ripple of public interest—much less public rejection. I 
refer to the statement of Mr. Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., a research 
assistant to the President and a some-time faculty member of a 
neighboring university. Despite the focus of the national pub- 
licity spotlight on any number of governmental programs at the 
national level which constitute welfare state measures, and the 
discussions which accompany these measures, the majority of 
the American public rather obviously is unaware that the wel- 
fare state is no defense against communism—much less being 
conscious that, in practical effects, the welfare state is not even 
an alternative to communism. Both, in essence, are founded on 
the identical theories of state socialism and are equally antagon- 
istic to the concept of private property. Under communism all 
property is vested in the state; under the welfare state, the 
outward vestiges or title to property remain in the individual, 
but all meaningful attributes of property are exercised by the 
state through regulation, control and taxation. Whatever dif- 
ferences might exist are differences in form, rather than sub- 
stance. The basic premise of both communism and welfare 
statism is that individual responsibility and initiative are un- 
reliable for accomplishment of the goal for society which both 
profess, and their goal is conceived solely in terms of materialis- 
tic values. Welfare statism must, therefore, be equated with 
communism in its mistrust of individual liberty and reliance on 
state control. 


The presentation of specific welfare state issues has been 
deficient to the degree that the surface has hardly been scratched 
in revealing the full implications of their adoption to the 
American public. They are sold to the people primarily by an 
appeal to their emotions, and pictured in a framework of be- 
nevolent government paternalism. If the question of paying the 
fiddler is raised at all, it is disposed of in terms of its relatively 
infinitesimal proportion to the national product, and when con- 
sidered in isolation, such a pitch admittedly sells like hot cakes. 
The overwhelming part of the discussion avoids relation of the 
cost in dollars of the specific measure to the overall proportion 
of the national product which governmental services consume. 
At present, approximately 38% of personal income in this 
country is spent by government—National, State and Local. 
Only the idealistic and unrealistic who habituate the ivory 
towers—such as Mr. Schlesinger—have the boldness born of 
a deficiency of practical experience to suggest that the propor- 
tion of personal income devoted to government services should 
be increased substantially. To be sure, since personal income 
is widely distributed by virtue of our economic system, it would 
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be financially possible to devote a larger proportion of personal 
income to governmental services without creating an immediate 
state of national bankruptcy, or subjecting great numbers of 
people to material poverty; and in that sense it is possible to 
say, strictly from a fiscal standpoint, that we could “afford” 
it. Considered in the context, however, of continuing to 
increase the proportion of personal income spent by the govern- 
ment, rather than the individual, the problem resolves itself not 
just to a matter of whether it can be afforded from a fiscal 
standpoint, but whether we can do it and remain free. 

Not only has the doctrine of expediency so permeated our 
society as to destroy our perceptiveness on matters relating to 
internal affairs, but it has also so impaired our ability to think 
that we are changing from an aggressively progressive nation 
among world powers into a nation of apologists. As an illustra- 
tion, consider the trend of discussions of our economic system. 
Our economic system is capitalism, but it is significant that even 
among ourselves the term has largely fallen from usage except 
in a derogatory sense. Our obvious embarrassment at the term 
arises not only from the communist assaults which twist its 
operations, and the misguided and ignorant criticisms of Euro- 
pean writers, but also, to a material degree, by our own lack of 
comprehension of capitalism. Webster defines capitalism as: 


“The economic system in which the ownership of land 
and natural wealth, the production, distribution and ex- 
change of goods, the employment and reward of human 
labor, and the extension, organization, and operation of 
the system itself, are entrusted to, and affected by, private 
enterprise and control under competitive conditions.” 

Free or private enterprise, the term we commonly substitute 
in referring to our economic system, is inadequate and incom- 
plete; for free or private enterprise may operate under con- 
ditions other than competitive, and the essence of capitalism is 
competition. Within our political structure it is the respon- 
sibility of a government to insure that competitive conditions 
exist, although I must hasten to add that by no means is that 
responsibility vested solely in the National Government. Tra- 
ditionally, European economic systems have been dominated by 
cartels which control the price and distribution of production. 
So accustomed have we become to fuzzy thinking induced 
through shallow consideration of all public issues, that we join 
many Europeans in mistakenly judging capitalism as synony- 
mous with European free economies, despite the fact that the 
essential element of capitalism—competition-——is absent or, at 
@ minimum, severely curtailed, in their economic systems. It is 
not surprising that we make no better showing in the war of 
ideas between communism and the free world. We cannot pos- 
sibly hope to repel or displace the appeal of communism to the 
minds of people throughout the world so long as we persist in 
the shallow thinking derived from the habit of mentally select- 
ing the expedient course above all others. We must first dis- 
place from our minds the blanket of superficiality in order that 
absolute and true values can once again be discerned, and 
thereby, a true appreciation of those sound principles of govern- 
ment and morality which have historically rewarded us be 
reinstilled. 

Public appreciation of the Constitution and the benefits 
derived from it are at an all-time low. The major political 
parties in writing their platforms, and in considering legisla- 
tive proposals, habitually ignore the Constitution altogether 
when it fails to conform to the position of expediency which 
they have adopted. Even when an issue is discussed in relation 
to the Constitution, that fundamental body of law is pictured 
either as a senseless strait jacket, or a formless shape of elasticity 
which can conveniently be reformed to accommodate whatever 
course the advocate chooses to follow. Public esteem for the 
Constitution will continue to wane until it is once more con- 
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sidered as an embodiment of proven political philosophies— 
the violation or avoidance of which will surely result in dep- 
rivation of liberty. The Constitution is designed to protect and 
maintain individual liberty. Disdain or contempt for the Con- 
stitution is indicative of a lack of understanding of liberty it- 
self and the values of its enjoyment. A people who are in- 
sensitive to the values of liberty will not only be unable to 
guide unenlightened people to paths of freedom, but on the 
contrary will share their groping in the darkness of subjuga- 
tion. 

It is not at all surprising that such large sums of money and 
such gigantic efforts are necessary to overcome the lack of 
interest of the American public in order to get out a respectable 
vote on election day. To stimulate participation by the public 
on their own initiative, it will be necessary to provide more 
than a mere choice of the rate or pace at which the country 
shall be led down the course of expediency or least resistance. 
There is very little appeal in the phrase “Me too,’ whether 
confidentially whispered or shouted from the roof tops. If our 
country is to regain its equilibrium, politically and morally, the 
nation must return to a consideration of all public issues as they 
appear in the harsh light of absolute values. Since the major 
political parties have assumed the role of leadership in guiding 
public opinion on public issues, they must accept the inevitable 
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condemnation of future historians if they fail to put aside their 
gauge of expediency for that of principle. 

The momentum of the practices of the major political parties 
has reached a point at which their reversion to the proper 
course seems unlikely to occur of their own initiative. It 
remains, therefore, for some source presently without the 
framework of the major political parties to provide the impetus 
for a reversal of form. The most hopeful source, in my opinion, 
lies in a youth of America trained and determined to discern 
sham from truth. This hope lies in a youth that is willing to 
pay the price of objectivity and to make the sacrifices that only 
an unquenchable thirst for truth can inspire. 

These qualities are not available in the absence of diligent 
search. The laws of nature have not decreed that we shall be 
born with the instinct for separating truth from error in any 
field of human endeavor. Particularly is this true in the po- 
litical realm. It is, therefore, necessary for us to draw on and 
profit by the examples of history and the wisdom of those 
philosophers who derived and demonstrated the truths from 
history. By so doing we can achieve a foundation on which to 
continue to build a political structure in which the individual 
members of society can better achieve each his own destiny; 
for to quote an unimpeachable source, “Ye shall know the 
Truth, and the Truth shall make you free.” 


AN EXPANDING ECONOMY 
By LEONARD HYNES, Montreal, Canada, Chairman of the Executive Council, The Canadian Chamber of Commerce 


Delivered at the National Business Conference on Unemployment, Co-sponsored by The Winnipeg Chamber of Commerce and 
The Canadian Chamber of Commerce, Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada, January 23, 1961 


F YOU WERE ASKED—as I once was—whether Winni- 
peg is the end of eastern Canada, or the beginning of 
the west, what answer would you give? My own reply was 

that Winnipeg is in the happy position of having the virtues 
of both and the vices of neither. One thing invariably im- 
presses me about Winnipeg. No matter how brief the interval 
between my frequent visits, there is always new evidence of 
growth. In the east—when we have time to spare from our 
problems—we observe with envious interest the economic 
progress of western Canada and particularly in this city and 
province. 

To be the “keynoter”—if there is such a word—is indeed 
a privilege at this important meeting, and I am delighted to see 
the Winnipeg Chamber and the Canadian Chamber once 
again teaming up to discuss a subject of great national in- 
terest. But I wish that it were a subject of less urgency and 
anxiety than employment. Your Winnipeg Chamber has always 
been to the fore in the development of the economic life not 
only of this city but of the province as well. Yours is a splendid 
record of service with respect to questions affecting Winnipeg, 
the Province of Manitoba, and indeed the whole of Canada. 

Like our forefathers, we are living in times of rapid 
change—only theirs was the steam engine versus the horse, 
and ours is the jet age. Almost every day sees some change 
in Canada’s relationships with the other nations of the world, 
and within our boundaries the changes are no less frequent 
and significant. Continually we are revising our concepts of 
western Canada’s contribution to the national economy. Mani- 
toba, Alberta and Saskatchewan have made—and still are 
making—temarkable progress in enlarging and diversifying 
the utilization of their industrial and agricultural resources. 

Looking at the figures of international trade, one conclusion 
is obvious. The post-war era of prosperity, when a ravaged and 





hungry world would buy Canadian goods without too much 
quibbling over price, has passed. The revival of industry and 
agriculture in Europe and Asia has brought keen competition, 
for our domestic as well as our foreign markets. Whether 
Canada can regain its former rate of growth and provide em- 
ployment for all its people depends largely on whether we 
can compete successfully by increasing productivity and con- 
trolling costs so that our prices will be attractive to foreign 
and home consumers. 

For far too long, I suggest, we have been Naming others 
for our troubles—the threat of Soviet Russia, the events in 
Europe, the actions of labour here at home, and, of course, 
our own government—or whatever our favourite whipping-boy 
may be. True, there are many external influences affecting us 
... but in the main they boil down to the fact that in many 
ways our foreign competitors are a little smarter than we are. 
They are up and doing, they are working harder than we are 
working. They are coming along fast with new ideas, new 
methods, and sometimes, better and quite often cheaper things 
to sell. 

The point I am stressing is that many of our troubles are 
of the “made in Canada” type. They are of our own design. 
In the markets of the world we are junior salesmen and we 
never learned how to sell, because we didn’t have to work very 
hard at it. Because we were greedy and short-sighted, we didn’t 
resist excessive and rapid wage demands at home unmatched 
by productivity. We in business didn’t stick together to uphold 
free enterprise principles. We joined the hue and cry for all 
kinds of welfare benefits with too little thought of where the 
money was coming from to pay for them. Once we got them— 
and no politician with leadership ambitions could afford to 
ignore these popular demands—we were saddled for the future 
with an ever-increasing cost. 
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Premier Manning did a grand job at our Annual Meeting 
in Calgary in warning us of this very thing. Here was a poli- 
tician reminding us of what is so easily forgotten—that people 
invariably demanded more than they would provide if they 
remembered the responsibility was on their own shoulders. 
There are still people with the mistaken idea that if some gov- 
ernment picks up the tab for a Service, it costs them nothing. 
You should have heard the howls recently in Quebec when 
the Lesage government, finding the till empty, imposed new 
corporate and personal income taxes without advance warning 
to pay for hospital insurance. 

Will we ever wake up and realize that we have some 
responsibility for getting ourselves into the present economic 
jam? Perhaps there is a silver lining to encourage us. If it’s 
true that we got ourselves into our present state, then pos- 
sibly it’s equally true that we have the means ourselves to 
get us out and back on the high road of progress. In other 
words, our “made in Canada” problems can be overcome by 
“made in Canada” solutions, although this isn’t to say that 
we can’t pick up a few ideas from foreign sources and adapt 
them to our particular circumstances. 

One “made in Canada” solution we must seek urgently 
is the means to increase our rate of growth so that we can 
absorb the recurring additions to our labour force. Short-term 
solutions, based on subsidies and make-work projects, are 
costly palliatives. To increase our rate of economic growth we 
must produce the kinds of goods and services that consumers 
at home and abroad want, at the prices they are willing to pay. 
Three of the most important factors in selling prices are 
labour costs, taxes and profits. Can we ourselves do something 
about these factors? The Canadian Chamber is already on 
record in a thirty-two page brief to the Senate Committee on 
Manpower and Employment on what it believes are the 
effective means by which a high level of useful employment 
may be reached and maintained for Canada’s growing labour 
force. I believe I can do no better in setting the stage for these 
important discussions today than to review for you what we 
said in our recent appearance at Ottawa. 

As I indicated earlier, the consumer is the real creator of 
job opportunities through his willingness to buy if the price 
and quality are right. If he buys, then this demand will call 
for more production, more growth—and more growth means 
more jobs. Of course, that is a gross over-simplification, but 
basically it’s true. 

In Canada, one of the biggest roadblocks to growth is, we 
believe, the burden of taxation. Burdensome tax rates restrict 
business plans, discourage investment, and minimize the in- 
centives needed to stimulate enterprise and to attract venture 
capital. In 1937, taxes paid by Canadians to all levels of gov- 
ernment were equivalent to 25% of the national income. 
Owing to war conditions, the percentage of taxes to national 
income jumped to 32.2% in 1941 and reached a peak for 
the war years of 32.8% in 1946. 

What's the figure today? In 1959, tax revenue as a percent- 
age of national income had risen to 33.2% —a ratio of one- 
third in 1959 compared with one-quarter in 1937. A sizeable 
part of this increase is on account of so-called social welfare 
payments—and we have a string of them too long to list. The 
conclusion is that despite a higher general level of prosperity 
than a quarter of a century ago, the individual is less able to 
care for his own welfare needs than he was before becoming 
so prosperous. It is disturbing to note that these government 
expenditures are not geared to our national income. Practically 
all of the government’s social welfare payments are fixed, 
“built-in” commitments which must be paid whether the 
nation is prosperous or whether it is poor. If these commit- 
ments cannot be paid out of current taxation, then we must 
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borrow, and our burden will be further increased by the high 
costs of financing our borrowing. 

A recent editorial in the Toronto Globe and Mail was to 
the point. It said, in part: 

“Canada is now, in large measure, a Welfare State; 
Ottawa spends on the score—and therefore taxes on this 
score—very close to $2 billion annually. The effect of 
modern welfare measures is to take money away from peo- 
ple who might have saved and invested it and transfer 
that money to people who will spend it immediately. 

“Such measures thus accentuate Canada’s historic 
shortage of domestic capital and increase Canada’s de- 
pendence on foreign capital—a dependence which Prime 
Minister Diefenbaker himself has declared to be exces- 
sive. There is a further danger in the high taxes necessary 
to finance heavy welfare spending; they discourage effort 
and enterprise, and so may run into the law of diminish- 
ing returns, with each increase in tax producing not more 
but less revenue.” 

What the Globe editorial says about the danger of high 
taxes is right on the line. Our present high tax rates do 
discourage effort and enterprise. It could be that, in an ex- 
panding economy, lower tax rates might produce all the 
revenue needed to provide those welfare services really re- 
quired for a growing country. 

We have agreed that the more Canadian goods we sell, the 
more employment there will be in Canada. We have agreed 
also that the way to sell goods is to outmatch our competitors. 
Indeed, the government is very quick to point out to us the 
undesirability of doing anything to lessen competition unduly. 
Unfortunately, the operations of government departments 
aren't exposed to the keen winds of competition, so blighting 
to inefficiency and uneconomic practices. What is sauce for 
the industrial goose that lays the golden tax egg should also 
be sauce for the governmental gander. 

It is true that trade commissioners of the Department of 
Trade and Commerce were reminded recently that they are 
salesmen rather than diplomats. Perhaps other branches of the 
government might be reminded that they have a definite in- 
terest in increased productivity and reduced costs. At least 
it should be understood that when Canadians are striving 
to capture business that will benefit the economy and provide 
employment, the role of government should be to help and 
not to hinder. How encouraging it would be if the government 
could find means of reducing the cost of administration and 
passing on the benefit in the form of lower taxes. In this 
connection, we welcome the establishment of the Glassco Com- 
mission and promise any cooperation we can give. The Cham- 
ber will be submitting to the Commission the views of our 
members. 

Conversely, we must not forget that the Canadian Chamber 
and all its members have a responsibility. Our responsibility 
is to seek to influence thinking and strengthen attitudes so 
that the politician who advocates austerity, the balanced budg- 
et, living within our means, hard work and individual 
responsibility, can hope to be elected. 

Then there is the question of tax reform. Uncertainty from 
year to year regarding the basic tax structure would admittedly 
be harmful. But when broad changes have become established 
for many years in the trading, industrial and social components 
of a nation’s economic life, then even the basic tax structure 
itself is due for careful review. 

Furthermore, there are areas in which the tax structure 
should be flexible, in which—shall we say—"“fringe benefits” 
might be considered. Much could be accomplished to stimu- 
late desirable developments through a purposeful application of 
tax policy. In its brief to the Senate Committee, the Chamber 
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came up with some specific suggestions along these lines. 

For example, the provision, through a combination of ac- 
celerated depreciation and tax reduction, of incentive to the 
manufacture of items that are now imported but which could 
be produced in this country; the use of accelerated depreciation 
applicable to the capital cost of wintertime construction; and 
tax bonus arrangements for Canadian companies undertaking 
research engineering and design. Other countries, particularly 
in Europe, are using tax inducements very effectively to en- 
courage their industries. Later this morning we expect to hear 
some interesting details about these measures from Mr. George 
De Young. 

So far my “made in Canada” solutions for “made in Canada” 
problems appear chiefly to be telling the government what it 
should and shouldn't do. Before considering the part we our- 
selves should undertake I want to take a minute to put on the 
record a brief statement about earnings. 

Directly and indirectly, the earnings of business constitute 
the largest single source of investment capital needed to 
provide new and additional productive capacity and an in- 
creasing number of employment opportunities. In other words, 
at the present juncture, it is urgent that the flow from this 
source should be maintained or increased. 

As you know, the opposite is true. Ten years ago, profits 
after taxes as a percentage of gross sales or revenue of Canadian 
businesses for which figures were available amounted to 5.1%. 
By 1954, the ratio had fallen to 2.7% and in 1958 it was still 
only 2.8%. I submit that earnings on this scale are inadequate 
if we are to keep ahead in the competitive race or even hold 
Our position as a progressive, prosperous nation. 

The need for increasing productivity was a recurring theme 
in our Senate brief. In my opinion it is one of the most serious 
problems facing Canada—one which ties right in with my 
thought that the best place to start solving our problems is 
here at home. Personally, with all respect for the Governor of 
the Bank of Canada, I do nor think it will be enough for 
Canadians simply to stop spending money we do not have, to 
stop living beyond our means and making demands we cannot 
afford. To avoid being plowed under as other nations forge 
ahead, we must increase our productivity, collectively and in- 
dividually. Productivity is the key to higher living standards, 
tO more real income, to greater security through having the 
means to look after our wants, and to national well-being. 

Compared with our competitors, our record of productivity 
is not good. From 1950 to 1957, wages in Canada increased 
by 55%, productivity increased about 11%. In these seven 
years, the United States had a productivity increase of 17%, 
and West Germany 44%. Japanese workers, whose wages 
rose by 96%, increased productivity by 130%. 

Looking at these Japanese figures reminded me of a news 
item the other day that has a bearing on productivity. It 
told how year-end bonuses were thin in Canada, one of the 
reasons being that the Gross National Product was only slightly 
higher in 1960. In Japan, year-end bonuses were fat, one of 
the reasons being that their GNP increased by 15%. The 
point about the Japanese bonuses is that they were earned 
before they were paid. Canadians did not increase their per- 
capita production at all during 1960, but this did not stop 
expectations of wage increases and bonuses. 

To increase productivity is, of course, a responsibility shared 
by all. It calls for teamwork on the part of management, gov- 
ernment, capital and labour. Management must be efficient 
and farsighted; government must be cooperative in serving 
national interests; capital must provide improved technology; 
labour must be diligent and capable. All must be aware that 
added expense, unjustified by increased productivity, forces up 
costs and prices. 
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A few decades ago the productive efficiency of the North 
American economy, and the continuing technological im- 
provement in machines and processes, kept North American 
products at or below the prices at which the less-developed 
countries were able to produce similar products. If some 
foreign labour costs were well below those of Canada and the 
United States, superior technology kept our prices competitive 
in world markets. There is strong evidence today that in 
certain lines of manufacture this superiority no longer exists. 
In Europe and in Asia, modern factories using the most up- 
to-date machinery are producing goods equal in quality in 
every way with those produced on the North American con- 
tinent. In addition, these foreign producers are in a position 
to use low-wage labour. 

The average Canadian consumer saw evidence of this in 
many lines of consumer goods appearing this Christmas in 
Canadian retail outlets. We may argue that as the standard 
of living rises in foreign countries, labour costs will also rise. 
But what shall we do about unemployment in the meantime? 
In some countries, wage rates and related labour costs are at 
least sixteen years behind the present Canadian level—in others 
as much as thirty-five to forty years behind. We cannot wait 
that long while they catch up to us. There is only one solution 
—Canada must keep as far ahead as possible with new prod- 
ucts and with more advanced machinery and know-how in 
order to produce at lower cost. This is where incentives and 
earnings become extremely important to encourage invest- 
ment in research, development and improved technology. 

In any discussion of productivity and unemployment, sooner 
or later the question of immigration arises. As you know, the 
Canadian Chamber has for many years advocated a steady 
flow of selected immigrants as being in Canada’s best interests. 
Most immigrants in recent years have been more than self- 
supporting. They have contributed in numerous ways to the 
nation’s economic well-being, not least by spending, from the 
time of arrivai, an estimated $3,000 annually on food, accom- 
modation, fuel and services for each average new family. 

Because of their skill and enterprise, many immigrants, in 
a comparatively short period, have organized businesses that 
provided opportunities for additional employment. Each year, 
however, as the families grow, the number seeking employ- 
ment will be increased. Nevertheless, it will be a sad day for 
Canada if it ever becomes apparent to the world that through 
mismanagement of our economy we can no longer attract the 
enterprising immigrant seeking the opportunity to exercise 
his individual freedom. 

To achieve the required level of productivity, teamwork on 
a national scale is essential. It is equally necessary between 
employer and employee. This is not a matter that can be 
approached successfully in the spirit of collective bargaining, 
arbitration or conciliation. If anything worth while is to be 
accomplished the manager and the foreman, the salesman 
and the accountant, the scientist and the mechanic, every 
member of an organization, must display a willingness to put 
improvements in productivity ahead of other considerations. 

Such an appeal, in those terms, has a very familiar ring. 
Twenty years ago we heard similar appeals often enough and 
—such was the urgency of the times—we heeded them. If we 
could only recapture some of the dogged, undemonstrative 
determination to work together for a common cause, we 
should have the beginning of a real “made in Canada” solution 
to a number of our problems. 

I agree with you that such an appeal today is likely too 
often to fall on discouraged and disillusioned ears. The cynics 
will dismiss it as wishful thinking. For my part, the courage 
to proclaim such sentiments comes from the knowledge that 
this meeting would not have been called if we did not share 
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serious concern over national problems. 

But serious concern—and I apologize if I appear pre- 
sumptious—will not solve anything. This is not the moment 
for formulating resolutions—my assignment is to provide 
the keynote for our discussions. With all respect for the 
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knowledge, experience and wisdom assembled for these dis- 
cussions, I urge that through our member Boards and Cham- 
bers, at meetings of directors and committees, in public and 
in private, we give priority to “made in Canada” solutions for 
“made in Canada” problems—starting today with employment. 


THE CHALLENGE TO 8SUSINESSMEN 
By ARTHUR LANCKTON, Executive Vice President, Mobil International Oil Company 


Delivered before the Ninth Session of the Business Council for International Understanding, Washington, D. C., 
February 2, 1961 


APPRECIATE the chance to be here this evening—to 
share with you a few thoughts on the problem of state 
enterprise vs. private enterprise in overseas areas. Frankly, 

when I accepted this invitation, it was with the hope that I 
might try out some ideas in an informal and friendly atmos- 
phere. For some time now, I have been troubled about the 
setbacks suffered by private enterprise—as I'm sure you have— 
and I have wanted to come to terms in my own mind with 
the reasons for this change, and perhaps to suggest a few 
ways that might help strengthen our position. 

My remarks will be more in the form of tentative con- 
clusions and proposals than specific answers. But, at the same 
time, I shall try to be candid, for I believe the times we face 
require this. Just as our nation is reappraising its position in 
the world—as reflected in President Kennedy's State of the 
Union message—so it is an appropriate time for businessmen 
to reappraise what they are doing to create a better climate 
for private enterprise abroad. We are not going to meet the 
economic challenge overseas unless we begin by facing our 
problems squarely and realistically. 

After my talk, I would welcome your outspoken comments. 
I also hope that you will not hesitate to advance other thoughts 
and proposals which I am sure are on your mind. I feel that 
one of the primary ingredients of an effective program in this 
area is stimulating exchange of ideas among businessmen. 

During the past decade, it has become increasingly difficult 
to operate along private enterprise lines. More and more, 
government regulations interfere; often a state enterprise 
figures in some place. In the oil business, we are finding it 
much tougher today to gain the approval of foreign govern- 
ments for proposals made on a straightforward, tax-paying 
basis. Since the war, for example, more than 30 countries, 
including Spain, Canada, Ghana, Italy, India and Brazil, have 
used public funds to finance state enterprises in various phases 
of the oil business. And I know that we in the oil business are 
far from alone in facing this kind of problem—it applies not 
only to us, but increasingly, to consumer goods and fabricating 
industries. 

Like it or not, today we are confronted with the rather un- 
pleasant fact that a very large number—perhaps the majority 
—of politically-conscious people in the world are either 
apathetic towards private enterprise or openly opposed to it. 
Right from the start, we can scratch one-third of mankind, 
the territory under Communist rule. But beyond that—and 
much more worrisome—is the situation in friendly countries. 
In many areas of Europe and Latin America, what private 
enterprise there is seems to exist largely on sufferance. Nearly 
half of the people in Western Europe, in free elections, vote 
for parties advocating some degree of collectivism. Many others 
favor cartels and monopolies—they do not seem to be in- 


terested in competitive private enterprise as we know it. 

In the nations of Asia and Africa, the situation is even 
worse—for many of these nations are led by men who believe 
that state enterprise provides the most rapid means of achiev- 
ing national growth. Such leaders are not necessarily Com- 
munists, or seldom even pro-Communist. But in their search 
for rapid industrialization, they are impressed by the strides 
made during a relatively few years by Russia and Red China 
through use of state enterprise. All too often, in their admira- 
tion, they forget that the Communist success reflects not so 
much the use of state as opposed to private instruments, but 
rather the willingness of the Reds to use force. The people of 
many new nations, it seems to me, fail to see the compulsion 
and brutality that lurk behind seemingly efficient techniques. 

Much more is at stake than our right as businessmen to 
conduct business as usual. This problem is a vital concern to 
all Americans in this increasingly interdependent world of 
ours. Directly and indirectly, the problem affects the personal 
lives of all of us. 

The question has ceased to be whether the problem exists— 
but rather what, if anything, we can do about it. One school 
of thought is to do nothing—and surprisingly logical argu- 
ments can be mustered for inaction: 

Argument No. 1—The problem is too big for business 
to do much about, being nothing less than a major part 
of the huge international dilemma facing the Government 
of the United States. 

Argument No. 2—Business experience in promoting pri- 
vate enterprise as an ideological concept, even in this 
country, has been distinguished more by failures than 
successes. 

Argument No. 3—The problem is deeply involved in 
world politics, and business should stay out of politics: 
international business in particular should never become 
too closely identified with U. S. foreign policy. 
Argument No. 4—We must deal with situations as we 
find them; if people abroad prefer state enterprises, let's 
focus our attention on ways to deal profitably with these 
state groups. 

Convincing arguments, aren’t they? But, in my opinion 
they're not convincing enough. Very little in this world has 
ever been accomplished through a passive attitude in the face 
of an organized and determined foe. 

Neither as Americans nor as businessmen can we afford to 
sit and let nature take its course—not when we are in a deadly 
struggle with Communism for national survival, and not 
when private enterprise is one of the main pillars that hold 
up the American position abroad. Some situations demand 
action, and this is surely one of them. And while the problem 
of strengthening private enterprise overseas is complex, I 
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choose to take the optimistic view that there are solutions to 
most problems we face, including this one. 

Let me suggest several steps that we in international business 
might take. While no one of these by itself represents a solu- 
tion, if taken together and pursued with imagination and per- 
sistence, they may help to provide an effective approach. Basic, 
of course, to any successful effort is the need for our repre- 
sentatives Overseas to acquire a sound working knowledge of 
the private enterprise system. I think you will agree we are not 
going to get very far with a program until we have sorted out 
in Our Own minds what we mean by it and what we should 
stress to advance its acceptance. 

Armed with this knowledge, one of the first steps our repre- 
sentatives abroad might consider is that of becoming more 
vigorous advocates of higher business standards in the local 
communities where they operate. The short-sighted, 19th 
century brand of capitalism practiced by some nationals is one 
of the heaviest burdens private enterprise has to bear. This 
was a major factor in Cuba which led to the rise of Castro, 
and it has contributed to extremist action in virtually every 
country where U. S. business interests have suffered a setback. 

The lesson here is that American businessmen must be more 
active in using day-to-day community contacts to promote an 
awareness of the benefits of an enlightened and long term 
approach to private enterprise. The methods are many and 
varied, s<anging from more active participation in local busi- 
ness groups to financing and otherwise encouraging responsible 
new businesses in the community. 

I believe we should also consider making more effective use 
of executives near retirement to help with this effort. Most 
companies already donate substantial amounts of money to 
outside organizations, both here and abroad, for the purpose 
of strengthening private enterprise. But their financial support 
often has only limited effectiveness because key company 
executives are not able to leave their jobs to contribute much- 
needed time and ideas. If we are to make our donations more 
meaningful, we must somehow solve this dilemma. One way 
to handle it is to assign the task to a successful executive ap- 
proaching retirement. His experience and position in business 
should permit him to accomplish a great deal. 

In another area, I believe we should try to do a more effective 
job of publicizing overseas the many benefits of private enter- 

rise. In the case of U. S. private investments, our effort should 
o aimed not so much at bragging about the accomplishments 
of Americans as about the achievements of local Nationais 
resulting from our contributions. I would begin by asking each 
manager to make a list of those things which his affiliate is 
doing that are in line with national aspirations. Information 
about these activities should then be made available in a way 
that promotes justifiable national pride. The trick here is to 
recognize that people tend to react favorably to those who 
show their approval of them, not to those who brag about their 
own accomplishments. 

We might also consider sponsoring research projects at 
respected universities that would develop evidence of state 
enterprise failures—and there are many. I am thinking here of 
drawing public attention to these failures in the same way that 
the National Planning Association's case studies have brought 
attention to the successes of private enterprise. Such an effort 
would lead to publication of reports that could be sent to 
government officials and other influential people in less de- 
veloped countries. 

Another approach is for industry to utilize outside organiza- 
tions to provide brief orientation in private enterprise for 
foreign visitors, particularly students. For me, such an effort 
would be worth while if it did nothing more than plant in the 
visitor's mind the thought that foreign private investment 
contributed a great deal in the 19th century to the United 
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States take-off into an industrialized economy. 

Also, in this connection, I feel we have in the past relied too 
much on what I like to call the “plant tour” approach. We have 
said, perhaps a little smugly, that people from abroad should 
see what we have developed here—how well Americans live 
under private enterprise—and they will naturally want to copy 
us. But the national from abroad all too often comes to the 
United States only to go home one of our most bitter critics. 
Why? Many times the trouble was that we overwhelmed our 
visitor with an economy that was too sophisticated and com- 
plex, perhaps made him feel inferior. He had come looking for 
the blueprint for a build-it-yourself house, and we bragged to 
him about skyscrapers, super highways and 55 million TV sets. 

As I have already said, our own company representatives 
Overseas must have a sound working knowledge of private 
enterprise before we can hope to accomplish much. Our ob- 
jective should be to help sharpen their understanding so they 
can debate the merits of private enterprise over state enterprise 
before all comers. An approach that might prove effective is to 
launch a “person-to-person” campaign, aimed at persuading 
people abroad to recognize the benefits of private enterprise in 
terms of their individual needs. 

In the past, I feel, we have not succeeded in doing the one 
thing that any good salesman does first: study his product, and 
know its benefits so well that he can win support for it. How 
many businessmen really understand the private enterprise 
system? 

I would like to outline briefly some of the points that could 
be made in our effort to improve understanding—points that 
we ourselves might bear in mind during discussions with na- 
tionals abroad. 

One of our problems has been that in promoting private 
enterprise, businessmen have often tried to sell on principle— 
something a good salesman would never try. How far would the 
Pennsylvania Railroad get by trying to woo customers with a 
slogan like: “Ride with us and help ward off state ownership of 
the railroad!” Selling on principle, however lofty the aims, 
simply doesn’t convince. 

We have often failed to visualize our product in terms of the 
customer. And in doing so, we have ignored one of the most 
fundamental principles of business: Key your approach to the 
customer's needs, not to your own viewpoint. 

Just what does the customer need? We would like to think 
that he needs and wants individual freedom more than any- 
thing, and we have keyed much of our past promotion of 
private enterprise to this. But does talk of freedom really 
promote our system? I would suggest that our great emphasis 
upon the “free” in free enterprise may be a tactical error, as it 
tends to confuse our business proposals with wider ideological 
issues. 

I do not suggest that we stop talking freedom, for this is 
the cornerstone of our democratic way of life. But I suggest 
that we will be more effective if we also stress that private 
enterprise offers the most reliable and proven means of achiev- 
ing rapid economic growth. This theme promises better re- 
sults. The national leader of an underdeveloped country may 
shrug off personal freedom as too visionary for today in his 
land; he will resist anti-Communism as too likely to involve 
his country in the East-West struggle; but he’s bound to pay 
attention to the man who can show him a clear path to eco- 
nomic progress, and so will his countrymen. 

If we take such an approach, we lead from our strengths. We 
Americans may not always be able to explain the merits of our 
system, but we can prove with examples that it can do the job 
faster and better and with more advantages for all than any 
other system yet developed. Here are some benefits we should 
stress to people overseas—benefits that direct private invest- 
ment offers to an underdeveloped country: 
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... Capital without the need to incur government debt. 

... Taxes and royalties with which to pay for road-building, 
schools, hospitals and other basic needs. 

... Management and technical know-how. 

.. . Jobs at good pay for many nationals, with training and 
opportunity for advancement based on merit. 

.. . World export markets developed by an international 
company. 

Can any state enterprise offer so much to the country trying 
to take off into the 20th Century? Or, for that matter, to the 
country that’s already well advanced in its climb towards eco- 
nomic maturity? 

We should point to the satisfied customers. Puerto Rico 
has obtained hundreds of new small plants and created thou- 
sands of jobs. And those countries which advanced most rapidly 
after the war have been the very ones which gave freest reign 
to private enterprise. We have not made enough of this fact 
as the reason for the comebacks of Britain, West Germany and 
Japan. Also, Colombia, Mexico, Argentina, Nigeria and the 
Philippines are learning more and more through experience 
that encouraging private enterprise pays off in benefits. I be- 
lieve we should talk more about these successes. Furthermore, we 
should point out that the Communists often use private enter- 
prise methods to get things accomplished. Russia is giving in- 
creased use to the incentive pay principle and Yugoslavia has 
established free competitive markets for many commodities. 
This, it seems to me, is clear evidence of the basic superiority 
of our system. 

There are other points we should stress in our contacts 
abroad—particularly in answer to questions raised by foreign 
intellectuals. 

We should emphasize that private enterprise is an evolution- 
ary process. It is a form of economic change, flexible and highly 
adaptable to specific situations. In September 1959, for ex- 
ample, the German Social Democrats published a new state- 
ment of principles disowning Marxism, and stressing workable 
relationships between private enterprise and government plan- 
ning. In the very homeland of socialist thinking, doctrine is 
shifting; private enterprise is being reaffirmed. Moreover, the 
Capitalism which has evolved in the U. S. is a different kind 
of capitalism from that which existed thirty of forty years 
ago. It should be examined on its own merits and not confused 
with what existed before or exists today in some other parts of 
the world. 

Furthermore, from the standpoint of economic theory, we 
can amply demonstrate that private enterprise has distinct ad- 
vantages. As a system, it best unleashes the forces of individual 
initiative, responds fastest to human needs as they arise, and 
provides through competition an array of better products at 
better prices to permit the consumer a wide choice. Through 
personal incentives, it fosters new ideas, discoveries and in- 
ventions; furnishes capital without political interference; pro- 
tects the individual's rights to move from job to job; respects 
the private way of getting things done, yet lends itself to 
combination with the best elements of social legislation. It 
is the one system which allows individual man to fulfill his 
capacities, intellectually and spiritually as well as materially. 

Mahatma Ghandi once said, “I look upon an increase of the 
power of the state with the greatest fear because, while ap- 
parently doing good by minimizing exploitation, it does 
the greatest harm to mankind by destroying individuality which 
lies at the root of all progress.” 

Finally, as a part of our person-to-person campaign abroad 
we should brief our company representatives on industry figures 
that support the case for private enterprise. Here are some ex- 
amples of the kind of information I have in mind: 

1. At the end of 1959, the total assets of U. S. private in- 

vestments in Latin America were about $8.2 billion. 
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Total earnings that year were $.8 billion, of which a 
large portion was reinvested. Considering the risk, is not 
this a reasonable return on investment? 

2. Nearly $3 billion of the 1959 revenue of U. S. companies 
in Latin America represented exports—one-third of the 
area's total export trade. In Argentina, private oil com- 
panies are rapidly reducing the foreign exchange loss, 
which under the state-operated petroleum industry re- 
quired an annual outlay of some $250 million for oil 
imports. 

3. The cash contributions by U. S. private companies to the 
economies of Latin America has exceeded $5 billion in 
each of the last few years. This includes local purchases, 
wages and well over a billion dollars in taxes. Approxi- 
mately one million people in Latin America are em- 
ployed by U. S. firms. 

4. Or, take the example of my own company, Socony Mobil. 
Our overseas interests in more than 100 countries provide 
direct employment for some 50,000 non-Americans and 
generate annual payments to foreign governments of 
about $800 million as a result of various tax levies. 

This, is seems to me, is evidence of the substantial contribu- 

tion U. S. private enterprise makes in satisfying people’s needs. 
And it represents only a small part of the over-all contribution. 
For, if we consider the number of people abroad who make 
their living from supporting services for U. S. companies, and 
the multiplying effects of private investment in local economies, 
we find the total private enterprise contribution is no less than 
enormous. 


However much the value of such a person-to-person cam- 
paign, I believe our main problem in promoting private en- 
terprise is concerned more with how we operate abroad than 
with how we communicate with people. Our company, of 
course, is already doing a number of things that we believe 
help to promote private enterprise, as I am sure your company 
is, too. We, for example, have brought hundreds of our over- 
seas national employees to the U. S. for training. With one 
or two exceptions, all the management jobs in European com- 
panies are filled with nationals. In Latin America, we have 
joined with local private capital in Colombia and Chile, and we 
have a $100,000 scholarship program in Venezuela; two of our 
marketing companies there have nationals as managers. And 
we have helped thousands of nationals throughout the world go 
into business for themselves as independent service station 
dealers, distributors, contractors and suppliers. 

The real nub of the challenge to businessmen, it seems to 
me, is how do we give nationals abroad a greater vested in- 
terest in private enterprise? How do we align our interests 
more with the financial and career interests of local people, 
while, at the same time, preserving our stockholders’ in- 
terests? 

For companies that manage operations which are self-con- 
tained within the economy of a country, this is a relatively easy 
task. But in the case of integrated, international companies, 
where operations in one country are dependent on and con- 
tribute to operations in another, or several other countries, it 
is often exceedingly difficult. One means of approaching this 
problem is to organize joint subsidiary companies (involving 
local private capital) to handle ancillary businesses in the local 
community. We tried this approach with some success in 
Colombia, where we formed a $3.5 million natural gas pipe- 
line project in which local investors hold 50% of the shares, 
as a subsidiary to our Colombian producing company. There 
may well be other countries where it would be to our advantage, 
as well as to the advantage of local interests, to try such an 
approach again. 

In conclusion, I would like to repeat that one of the reasons 
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I have presented these ideas, is to test them against the judg- 
ment of your varied experiences. Perhaps my suggestions will 
also serve to stimulate other ideas bearing on this problem. And 
I would be most interested in hearing your comments and 
proposals. 


It seems to me that now, more than ever before, we are in 
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need of an effective effort to win support for private enter- 
prise. I think all of us—both in and out of business—recognize 
the urgency of this task. Ir would be both ironic and tragic if 
this system which spurred so much individual initiative should 
fail to unleash the initiative needed for its own self-perserva- 
tion. 


How Shall We Insure Our Health? 


VOLUNTARY OR COMPULSORY HEALTH PLANS 


By LEONARD W. LARSON, M.D., Bismarck, North Dakota; President-elect, American Medical Association; Chairman, 
Commission on Medical Care Plans, American Medical Association; Chairman, Committee on Health and Medical Care, 
National Advisory Committee, The White House Conference on Aging 


Delivered before The Economic Club of Detroit, Michigan, December 5, 1960 


the head table—and by the way, this is the largest 

head table I have ever seen. It indicates how many 
important people there are in this city and community— 
members of The Economic Club of Detroit, and ladies and 
gentlemen: 

I am particularly happy to be here today. I am rather sur- 
prised that in a Club that is noted for its stag affairs that you 
should allow any women inside the portals. But I guess out 
of courtesy to Mrs. Larson, they allowed a few. We're very 
happy to see you ladies here today. 

I was interested in hearing about the students in mortuary 
science. Dr. Whittaker stole part of my story, which goes like 
this. During the war, Mrs. Larson was helping out at the 
hospital, and while she was giving a lady patient some help 
—a bath probably—the lady said, “Who are you?” Well, she 
told her. “What does your husband do?” 

“Oh, he’s a doctor.” 

The patient said, “What's your name?” 

She said, “Larson.” 

“Oh,” she said, “your husband is Dr. Larson?” 

She said, “Yes.” 

“Oh,” she said, “I've heard of him, and all he does is operate 
on dead people.” 

Well, I have had considerable to do with morticians and I 
hope you young fellows have as happy a time with the doctors 
in wherever you may settle, as the experience I've had since 
I went to Bismarck. 

Dr. Whittaker, I'm reminded of what Benjamin Fairless 
said one time. I think it went like this. After a laudatory 
introduction, he said, “Modesty prevents me from agreeing 
with what you have said, but common decency demands that 
I do so.” 

It is a great honor for me to be here and it is an honor also 
to the American Medical Association and its 179,000 members. 

Naturally, I am pleased with the subject which has been 
selected; namely, “HOW SHALL WE, THE PEOPLE OF 
THE UNITED STATES, INSURE OUR HEALTH?” 

At the outset, I believe it would be best if I recast the title 
slightly. For there certainly is no way to insure one’s health 
absolutely. But there are ways to insure one’s self against 
the economic consequences arising from health care. 

Health insurance is a most important, timely and contro- 
versial subject. The controversy arises over how this should be 
done, not whether it should be done. 

The battle lines are clearly drawn. On one side there are 
those forces which support and promote the voluntary, free 
enterprise system of prepaid health insurance. On the other 
hand are those who favor and who urge the adoption of a 
national compulsory health insurance system. 


D: WHITTAKER, Mr. Crow, distinguished guests at 


I don’t believe it is necessary for me to tell you which side 
the American Medical Association is on. By now that should 
be perfectly obvious. 

We in the United States—I think you will agree—can be 
proud of past and present progress in medicine, health and 
medical care. While our present system may not be perfect, 
we in medicine and in allied health fields are striving con- 
stantly to correct any gaps or deficiencies which may exist. 

I believe that our best hope of accelerated, continued prog- 
ress—and the solution of our health problems in a manner 
most satisfactory to the majority of our people—lies in the 
improvement of our present system. 

The American Medical Association believes that voluntary 
health insurance has proved its worth and appeal to the 
American people. Its growth in this country has been spec- 
tacular, especially since World War Il, and I see no good 
reason why it should not continue to expand and improve. 

Ten years ago the advocates of national compulsory health 
insurance claimed that voluntary plans had reached just about 
the limit of their potential. How wrong they were. 

At the end of 1959, some 127 million persons, 72 per cent 
of the population, were protected by some form of private 
health insurance. This was about double the figure of 10 
years before and more than four times the coverage of 15 
years earlier. 

More than 100 million persons have two or more types of 
health insurance today. And at the end of 1959, some 21 
million persons had major medical expense protection, a 
type of coverage that was practically unknown 10 years ago. 

Special plans to protect those over age 65 also are moving 
ahead at an unusually fast pace, and it is estimated that by the 
end of 1960 approximately 60 to 65 per cent would have 
coverage. 

No nation, however, has ever achieved a fraction of the 
growth and development which we in the United States have 
accomplished in the field of voluntary health insurance and 
prepayment plans to protect people against the costs of illness. 

Furthermore, I hope we can continue to prove that the 
voluntary system is the better system. We in the American 
Medical Association are dedicated to this end. 

Yes, I definitely believe that the best possible way for the 
American people to insure themselves against the costs of 
medical care lies in the direction we are now following—the 
voluntary direction. 

Let me hasten to add that I include many, many medical 
care plans when I speak about the voluntary health insurance 
system. In addition to Blue Cross, Blue Shield and the volun- 
tary health insurance contracts written by insurance com- 
panies, there are excellent medical care plans sponsored by 
labor unions, professional organizations, industrial group and 
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communities. 

Labor leaders, for example, are highly interested in pro- 
viding the best quality medical care to their members at the 
lowest cost. And some of them have sought assistance from 
medical organizations in devising the best possible plans for 
union members. 

The goal of developing a wide variety of medical care 
plans must be to cover all those who need and want protection 
against the cost of illness. Secondly, it must be to give those 
insured the best quality medical care at a reasonable cost. 

By developing many medical care plans to fit various needs, 
the American people will be assured of a wide choice of in- 
surance coverage. Therefore, it is highly important that the 
individual have the right to choose freely the best suitable 
program for his particular needs. This freedom to choose, we 
believe, must be maintained. 

We in the medical profession also contend that there should 
be no interference in the freedom of the patient to choose his 
own physician, and that the confidential nature of the patient- 
physician relationship should be preserved. 

These are the two simple ground rules that have been 
followed generally in establishing the voluntary health in- 
surance system in the United States. 

The rapid growth in all forms of voluntary health protection 
is adequate evidence that the system is most acceptable to the 
American people. Last year, for example, almost 5 million 
more Americans enrolled in hospital expense coverage, 51 
million in surgical expense coverage, more than 7 million in 
medical expense coverage, and 442 million in major hospital 
and medical expense coverage. 

Even more dramatic is the story of the increasing benefits 
paid to persons covered by voluntary insurance. For example, 
benefits paid to persons covered by hospital expense insurance 
are increasing at a much faster pace than the number of 
persons with such insurance. 

We believe that this demonstrates rather clearly that health 
insurance is serving to assist in financing an ever-increasing 
proportion of the health care expenses of insured persons. 

All this, we believe, preserves and promotes the funda- 
mental American philosophy of individual freedom, initiative 
and responsibility. 

The voluntary system of health insurance coverage has 
none of the frightening dangers of a compulsory system, such 
as inflation, paralyzing taxation, ever-increasing government 
domination,.and a growing bureaucracy with far-reaching, 
arbitrary powers. 

Despite all the progress and growth of voluntary health 
insurance coverage for people of all ages, the elderly em- 
phatically included, there is a continuing threat that a com- 
pulsory insurance system under government control will be 
thrust upon the American people. 

I say this despite the fact that the members of Congress 
from 1949 to 1952, a decade ago, saw the upsurge of public 
opinion against a compulsory system proposed by Mr. Truman 
and declined overwhelmingly to accept it. 

More recently, the proponents of a compulsory system have 
changed their strategy. Instead of a frontal attack, they have 
shifted to the more subtle methods of the piecemeal approach. 

The so-called National Health Program, including the 
major item of compulsory health insurance, was split up into 
separate parts. 

Knowing full well that a full-scale proposal of health care 
for all people under Social Security would not be acceptable 
to Congress or the people, the proponents of the compulsory 
system have sought, and are seeking, to cover one age group 
at a time. 

As a starter, they have settled on the elderly segment of the 
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population, hoping to gain a major Social Security break- 
through with this age group. Their first heavy attack already 
has been repulsed and defeated. 

In fact, instead of a compulsory federal program of medical 
care for the aged, the Congress this year adopted and the 
President signed into law a voluntary, federal plan of helpin 
elderly persons who need help to meet their medical an 
hospital costs. 

Instead of a compulsory program under Social Security for 
all older persons, regardless of need, Congress adopted the 
Mills-Kerr Bill which provides medical care for the needy 
and the near-needy. This bill is to be operated at the state, 
rather than the federal, level. Each state will decide who is 
eligible for help at the local level and how much and what 
type of help they will receive. 

This bill, we believe, maintains the fundamental American 
philosophy of individual initiative, local determination, local 
administration and local control. The American Medical As- 
sociation and many other interested organizations supported 
this bill wholeheartedly. 

We supported this bill because it provides a sound and 
effective program of health care for the aged, and to obviate 
the need for a compulsory mechanism under Social Security. 
We now hope that each state will implement the law of the 
land as quickly as possible. 

Michigan is one of two states that already has submitted 
plans to the Secretary of Health, Education and Welfare for 
participation in the federal-state matching program, and it 
is, at the present moment, I understand, taking applications. 

Other states have planned their programs, have legislative 
proposals ready for their legislatures to adopt, have existing 
laws that probably will allow them to establish programs, or 
have sought an interpretation as to the need for legislation in 
their respective states. 

This new law, we feel, is a substantial, significant piece of 
legislation designed to provide proper and complete care to 
those who really need help. 

I firmly believe that this law is better than any compulsory 
Social Security mechanism for medical care for the aged, or 
the Forand-type legislation as it is usually called. 

To support my contention that it is a better law, I would 
like to emphasize these relative merits and demerits of the 
two propositions to you: 

1. Under the Mills-Kerr Bill medical care is authorized for 
any person over 65 who needs help. Under the Forand-type 
legislation, care would be provided regardless of need, but 
only to about 60 per cent of the persons over 65. That is the 
proportion of those who are under Social Security. It wouldn't 
cover those who are not under Social Security. 

2. Under the new law—NMills-Kerr—any type of care can 
be provided as decided by the state. Under the Forand Bill, 
only hospitalization, nursing home care, and some surgical 
care would be authorized. 

3. Under the new Medical Assistance for the Aged Law, 
all fees are determined by local regulation. Under the Forand 
Bill, fees would be promulgated by the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare. 

4. Under the Mills-Kerr Bill, the program supplements 
voluntary health insurance. Under the Forand Bill, the program 
would compete with, and stifle, voluntary health insurance. 


In summary, then, the Mills-Kerr measure is broader for 
those who really need help, and it allows local definition and 
determination of eligibility, local choice of scope of benefits, 
and method of payment, and minimal federal controls. 

Even though this is all true, it does not prevent the pro- 
ponents of Forand-type legislation from re-introducing their 
compulsory Social Security proposal into the 87th Congress. 
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In addition to the fact that we do have this excellent pro- 
gram on the books, there are many other good reasons why 
Forand-type legislation is most objectionable. 

The predominant one is simply the fact that it would 
provide the wedge or precedent for further expansion. With 
all covered persons paying a imgh Social Security tax, but with 
the benefits limited to a particular age group, you can imagine 
the inevitable political appeal of expanding benefits and 
eligibility. The end result would be a full-scale system of 
national compulsory health insurance. 

If the nation does not reject Social Security tax legislation 
when, and if, it is re-introduced, of this type, government 
medicine for all Americans may be just around the corner. 

As most of you know, compulsory hospital insurance is 
the law of the land for our Canadian neighbors just across 
the river, with the exception of one province. But it is perhaps 
only a matter of time until Quebec also will participate in 
the scheme. 

Those who have watched the developments in Canada with 
more than academic interest have become increasingly con- 
cerned over the years. The recent election in Saskatchewan 
all but assures a full-blown program of socialized medicine, 
and it was undoubtedly aided and abetted, legislatively at 
least, by the already existing compulsory hospitalization scheme 
under government monopoly. 

Several years ago officials of the American Medical Associa- 
tion and Officers of the Canadian Life Officers’ Association— 
insurance people—attempted to alert the physicians in Canada 
of the inherent dangers of government in this field. 

The Canadian physicians, however, at that time were not 
concerned too much since it only involved hospitalization and 
did not in any way include physicians’ services. 

I think we can all learn from the mistakes of others, and 
l, for one, hope that you who represent the business world 
are among the many allies of physicians in our continuing 
campaign against government domination of individuals and 
the parallel program to assist individuals in maintaining the 
right to manage their own destinies. 

While I am certainly proud of the advances in voluntary 
health insurance coverage for all people regardless of age, | 
do not believe that the medical profession or the health in- 
surance people are complacent, nor are the labor unions. 

Now Mr. Chairman, if I have a few moments, I would 
like to divert from my text a moment to discuss two develop- 
ments that have occurred within the past week or two. The 
two recent developments emphasized the desire on the part 
of all parties concerned, including the purveyors of health 
services and the consumers, to cooperate in an effort to 
extend the benefits of voluntary health insurance plans and 
to reduce the cost to the participants. They are as follows: 

One, last Wednesday the House of Delegates of the 
American Medical Association directed its Board of Trustees 
and its Council on Medical Service to assume immediately 
the leadership in consolidating—get that word “consolidating” 
—the efforts of the A.M.A. with those of the National As- 
sociation of Blue Shield Plans, the American Hospital As- 
sociation and the Blue Cross Association, “into maximum 
development of the voluntary non-profit prepayment concept 
to provide health care for the American people.” 

And also, “that similar leadership be taken to coordinate 
the efforts of private insurance carriers through conferences 
with their national organizations.” 

And, where feasible, “that efforts be made to cooperate 
with representatives of other types of medical care plans, 
other professional groups and representatives of industry, 
labor and the public at large.” 

The second development, I think of great interest, is the 
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establishment of a Professional Advisory Committee to the 
Central Labor Council of New York City. The membership 
on this committee includes representatives of organized medi- 
cine in the city and state of New York, Blue Shield, Blue 
Cross, insurance companies, hospitals, medical educators and 
the general public. 

These are the types of cooperation which, if promulgated 
in the spirit of objectiveness and an honest desire to arrive 
at answers to a difficult problem, will result in methods where- 
by the voluntary health insurance system will not only be 
preserved but will increase the quality and the quantity of 
medical care available to the subscribers at a cost they can 
afford. 

The other development that I think is of importance is 
this question of medical education, and possibly in the 
question period someone may ask about the problem of the 
shortage of physicians in this country. 

Well, there are still lots of problems. Those of us who are 
interested—many of the important workers in health in- 
surance in Detroit and in the state of Michigan—know 
full well that there are problems, and they haven't been 
solved. But perhaps there always will be problems, for 
otherwise we would certainly become stagnant. But problems 
do engender experimentation, trial and error, and always a 
hope for a better tomorrow, whereas the collective or paternal 
approach would strip us of man’s natural desire to better 
himself. 

President Eisenhower made a particularly appropriate ob- 
servation on the dangers of government intervention and 
domination of American life when he said: 

“Of this I am certain: America’s economic strength is not 
in Washington, D. C, nor in public spending. It is in the 
creativeness and the industry and the spirit of our people.” 

I heartily agree, for this is a vigorous, prosperous country 
—built on a foundation of initiative and voluntary effort. 
There is no need to risk the dangers and the pitfalls that 
are inherent in national compulsory health insurance. In fact, 
it would be utter folly for us to abandon what we have and 
turn to stale, discredited methods borrowed from other 
countries. 

The people of the United States, in my opinion, can best 
insure themselves against the economic consequences of illness 
and accidents through voluntary health insurance and prepay- 
ment mechanisms, including insurance company plans, Blue 
Shield, Blue Cross and the programs sponsored by management, 
labor and the so-called community and consumer organizations. 

If we are to have the best possible medical care for all our 
people at the most reasonable cost possible, then all of us must 
place our trust in the voluntary health insurance programs 
which free and private enterprise provides and will continue 
to provide. 

ALLEN B. CROW: Dr. Larson, we have several questions. 

(Reading Question) “IF THE A.M.A. FULLY SUPPORTS 
THE VOLUNTARY INSURANCE PLANS, WHY DO 
NOT MORE A.M.A. MEMBERS ACCEPT THE FEES 
PROVIDED BY SUCH PLANS ON A SERVICE BASIS AS 
FULL PAYMENT?” 

DR. LEONARD W. LARSON: I suspected that that 
question would come, Mr. Crow, and I am very glad to 
answer it; however, I don’t know whether I can satisfy you 
all with the answer. This is a real problem. Of course, the 
simplest answer is that doctors are human, and in a free 
enterprise system and in a democracy an individual is privi- 
leged to charge whatever he thinks his services are worth. He 
may not get much business as a result, but that’s the fact of 


the matter. 
Now you might say, “Well, why doesn’t the A.M.A. do 
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something about it?” We are trying to, and especially through 
the development of a Relative Value Fee Schedule, which is 
am attempt—and it's been successful in California; and has 
been adopted in my own state and a number of other states— 
in which the fees for procedures, surgery, internal medical 
service, obstetrics, etc., will be determined in a relative man- 
ner. For instance, say an appendectomy would have a value of 
30. It then would be 30 times the base value, or unit, which 
is that of an office call. So, if in a particular area, the unit for 
an office call is $5.00, and if an appendectomy is 30, then the 
physician would charge $150.00. 

This problem of fees is very, very important. It is especially 
so for the insurance people who know how difficult it is to 
determine the amount of the premium when they don’t know 
what the costs are going to be. 

ALLEN B. CROW: (Reading Question) “HOW CAN 
THE COSTS AND THE ABUSES OF HEALTH IN- 
SURANCE, UPON THE PART OF THE DOCTORS, THE 
HOSPITALS AND THE PATIENTS, BE REDUCED?” 

DR. LEONARD W. LARSON: You know, one of the 
amazing things to me is that in our practice we hear this 
story so often: “Doctor, I must go in the hospital to have 
these examinations because I've been paying health insurance 
for years and I haven't gotten a dime out of it.” Now, how 
many people take out life insurance with the expectancy of 
dying or committing suicide? We don’t insure a car with the 
hope somebody is going to steal it—there are a few who do, 
I suppose. We don’t burn the house down just because we 
have fire insurance. And yet there seems to be the feeling 
among so many people that they should get something in 
return. That creates a demand, you see. As physicians we are 
really put on the spot many a time because people demand 
these services. 

It’s not only the public, it’s the doctors, too. We are trying 
to do the best we can to influence physicians so that they will 
have a stiff backbone and they -will say, “Listen, you need 
not go into the hospital. There’s no reason for it. We'll take 
care of you on the outside, we'll reduce the cost and eventually 
your premium is going to be less.” 

This approach to the problem has been successful in 
Rockford, Illinois, where they are reducing the Blue Shield 
premium 20.5% as a result of cooperation between the hos- 
pitals, the subscribers and the physicians. So it can be done. 

ALLEN B. CROW: (Reading Question) “HOW DO THE 
DOCTORS, HOSPITALS AND THE PUBLIC GENERALLY 
IN ENGLAND REGARD SOCIALIZED MEDICINE TO- 
DAY?” 

DR. LEONARD W. LARSON: Since the press is here, I 
suppose I have to be very careful what I say in response to 
that question. Let me say this: You can go to England and 
can get almost any kind of an answer you want to a question 
as to the success of their system. That was our experience the 
short time we were there. It is the experience of many 
others. If you talk to certain people, the systern is great. 
If you talk to certain doctors, it’s wonderful. If you talk to 
other people such as one of our guides in Edinboro who 
said of the system, “They're killing it by over-utilization.” 
If you talk to hospital people, what do they tell you? Well, 
there haven't been any hospitals built for many, many years, 
simply because there isn’t any money to do it with. The costs 
of the system have been astronomical. 

On a number of occasions during some of the world trips 
abroad that we've taken, and particularly during meetings of 
the World Medical Association, I have inquired what the 
situation really is in England, and whether the doctors are 
satisfied. Do they like it? Do the patients like it? We hear 
one story one day, acd we hear another, another day. 
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I am convinced of this: our people would never stand for 
it. And if you don’t believe that, go over and talk to some 
of the people. You want to remember that when the system 
was put into effect over there, the services rendered to patients 
and the availability of medical service were so poor that any 
improvement would certainly be looked upon with great favor. 

ALLEN B. CROW: (Reading Question) “THE QUES- 
TION FOR THE NATIONAL COLLEGE DEBATES THIS 
YEAR IS ‘RESOLVED THAT THE UNITED STATES 
SHOULD ADOPT A PROGRAM OF COMPULSORY 
HEALTH INSURANCE FOR ALL CITIZENS. HOW 
COME THE AFFIRMATIVE SIDE IS WINNING SO 
MANY OF THE DEBATES?” 

DR. LEONARD W. LARSON: I didn’t know they were 
winning! I hope it isn’t true. I understand that it is to be the 
subject for debate in high schools next year, and it’s going to 
be very interesting to see what happens. I know this, that on 
two occasions Dr. Howard, who is the Assistant Vice Presi- 
dent of the American Medical Association, has appeared in 
two colleges, one in Illinois and I believe one in Michigan, to 
debate this subject. He tells me that he was quite impressed 
not only with the knowledge of these young people, but also 
their willingness to get the facts from both sides to make up 
their own minds. 

But I'll say again that I didn’t know they were winning, 
and I hope they aren't. 

ALLEN B. CROW: (Reading Question) “IN VIEW OF 
THE REPORTED SHORTAGE OF DOCTORS, WHY ARE 
SUCH RESTRICTIONS IMPOSED UPON THE REFUGEE 
PHYSICIANS WHO ARE NOW UNDERTAKING TO 
PRACTICE IN THE UNITED STATES?” 

DR. LEONARD W. LARSON: Well, I suspected that that 
subject was coming up too. Anyway it’s a serious problem. 
I wish we had a better solution than we have at the moment. 
I think that we must rely upon our medical educators and 
those who know what good medical education is to decide 
whether or not an individual who has had his training in a 
foreign medical school is qualified to practice in this country. 
You know, we have very high standards in the United States, 
and I don’t believe that the American public wants to be 
subjected to physicians in any category, from the intern up, 
who do not have proper training. 

Now, it’s just too bad that we've gotten into this difficult 
situation right now because a number of these foreign gradu- 
ates came over here in good faith. The State Department was 
informed of the ruling and agreed that the foreign graduate 
would have to pass this examination, or be sent home on 
January 1, 1961. Yet in many instances these foreign graduates 
were allowed to come to this country for training, and all of 
a sudden they discover that they have to pass the examination, 
The mortality has been very high, although, at the examination 
which was given last September, some over 40% passed, 
and some 30%—were given a conditional certificate so they 
could stay in this country for two more years. 

This has caused a great deal of trouble around the country. 
I suspect it has embarrassed the State Department. It certainly 
has been a problem for the American Medical Association 
because we have taken a leading role in the enforcement of 
the regulations. Our House of Delegates reaffirmed its policy 
stand that it would not lower the standards. 


ALLEN B. CROW: (Reading Question) “WITH MOST 
OF THE DOCTORS BECOMING SPECIALISTS, WHO IS 
GOING TO PERFORM THE FUNCTIONS OF THE 
GENERAL PRACTITIONER OR THE FAMILY PHYSI- 
CIAN?” , 

DR. LEONARD W. LARSON: Well, being a specialist 
myself, I suppose I shouldn’t answer that question. I think 
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there is an upsurge of interest among our graduates through- 
out the country to go into general practice. However, they 
wish to have more training than the average general prac- 
titioner of say 20, 25 or 30 years ago. I believe that the de- 
mands of the public for family physicians, and the work that’s 
being done by organized medicine, will tend to increase the 
number of general practitioners. 

There are many, many factors that influence the decision of 
the young man who is studying medicine. One, for example, is 
when he has to serve in the Armed Forces. If he has a specialty, 
he gets a better rank, and more money. 

Another is that when he becomes a specialist he probably 
will have more privileges in the hospitals. So there are many 
factors that influence his decision. The Academy of General 
Practice has done a great job in bringing about a solution to 
this problem but it’s a difficult one. 

ALLEN B. CROW: (Reading Question) “IS IT POSSIBLE 
TO HAVE A FREE CHOICE OF PHYSICIAN IN PLANS 
WHICH HAVE SALARIED PHYSICIANS TO WHOM 
THEY MUST GO FOR CARE; THAT IS, IN CLOSED 
PANEL SYSTEMS?” 

DR. LEONARD W. LARSON: I suspected that question 
would be asked because of the work our Commission on 
Medical Care Plans did. We worked for about two years on 
the subject of free choice of physician. When our report came 
out, many physicians were unhappy about it, because it was 
a liberal statement—if you want to call it that—as compared 
with the usually accepted definition of the term “free choice.” 
Now, it’s a simple matter to insist that every individual in 
this country should have absolute free choice of physician. 
However, we know it isn’t always true. Many people do, but 
many do not. When we considered closed panel plans, we 
ran into the problem of “free choice.” 

The A.M.A. House of Delegates finally agreed to a state- 
ment of policy as a result of our study. The statement em- 
phasizes the right of everyone to free choice of physician, 
and that each individual should be accorded the privilege 
to select his preferred system of medical care. 

A third paragraph was added later to the effect that any 
system which provides medical care must be judged on the 
degree to which it allows of, or abridges, such freedom of 
choice. 

So, I cannot give you a categorical answer to the question. 
One might ask, “If you go to the Mayo Clinic, Cleveland 
Clinic, any of your groups here, or mine at home, and are 
assigned to a physician, would you have freedom of choice?” 
The answer to that, of course, is that you had freedom of 
choice when you selected the clinic. As a result of the study 
we made, and the actions of the House of Delegates, there is 
a better understanding of what “free choice of physician” 
really means. Certainly there is a better feeling amongst those 
physicians who are employed in closed panels, and those who 
are not, 

ALLEN B. CROW: This is the final question, Dr. Larson. 
(Reading Question) “WHAT CAN WE DO TO INDUCE 
MORE YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN TO BECOME 
QUALIFIED PHYSICIANS AND NURSES?” 

DR. LEONARD W. LARSON: This is a question I hoped 
would be asked. I would like to tell you just what my feeling 
is on the matter. There’s been much discussion concerning 
the “shortage” of physicians, and charges have been leveled 
at the American Medical Association for its alleged role in 
keeping the supply of physicians at a number insufficient to 
meet current needs, and especially that of our expanding 
population. 

Now, nothing could be farther from the truth. Ever since the 
Flexner Report revealed the scandalous situation in medical 
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education 50 years ago, the American Medical Association's 
Council on Medical Education and Hospitals has fought for 
high standards, until today every medical school in the United 
States is Grade “A.” There are no Grade “B” schools. The 
Council makes periodic inspections of the medical schools with 
only one objective in mind. That is to ascertain whether or not 
the school is maintaining high standards. 

And remember this, it is not concerned with the number ad- 
mitted by a school, provided its staff and its facilities for teach- 
ing are adequate. The Surgeon General of the United States 
Public Health Service appointed a Consultant Group on Medi- 
cal Education, and this group has estimated that there is a need 
for facilities to handle about 12,000 first-year enrollments in 
medical schools for 1971. The actual first-year enrollment for 
1959-60 was 8,118, about 4,000 less than that objective. Under 
ideal conditions this number could be increased to 9,894. Thus, 
even if the medical schools were able to expand to capacity and 
to obtain adequate faculty, facilities and qualified students in 
the next 11 years, the United States would still be deficit about 
2,100 places for first-year medical students, or the equivalent of 
21 medical schools with an average enrollment entering class 
of 100. 

Now, the cost for such expansion, and the number of new 
medical schools needed, will be staggering because it costs about 
$25 million to build the facilities for a school. Two new ones 
are just opening their doors this year—West Virginia and 
Kentucky. The cost was almost identical in both of them— 
about $25 million. Obviously a major portion of these funds 
will have to come from the Federal Government. The A.M.A. 
has actively supported one-time grants for this purpose. It has 
opposed federal aid to medical education, which would be used 
to pay the teachers’ salaries. 

Unfortunately, the quantity of qualified applicants for admis- 
sion to our medical schools has decreased during the past two 
years. This is due to a number of factors, such as: 

1. The length of time it takes to complete the course, plus 
a year of internship, and probably three to five years’ residency 
—and all this beyond four years of college. 

2. The cost. This amounts to $1,000 a year per student, his 
living costs excluded, just for tuition and books and fees, as 
compared with $450 for the Ph.D. graduate student. 

3. The lack of adequate stipends for medical students from 
scholarships and assistantships. The average amount that is 
obtained today by medical students is about $500 per year, 
compared with $2,000 for the graduate student who is work- 
ing for his Ph.D. 

4. The drive for more and more to go into the natural and 
the social sciences, with guarantee of a good income on the 
completion of graduate study. 

5. The threat of socialized medicine. 

The A.M.A. is doing everything it can to meet this challenge. 
It is spearheading a careers program, and last week its House of 
Delegates approved a plan whereby the Association will offer 
50 scholarships for honor students per year, and it will also 
underwrite a student loan fund of $1,250,000. (That will be 
handled by one of the large banks in Chicago.) 

So we are cognizant of the problem. We realize that some- 
thing must be done if we are to have a sufficient number of 
physicians to meet this growing population. But we will have 
to expand the present facilities, raise the money to build new 
ones, and get the faculties. 

If there are any qualified young men in this group who want 
to take medicine and can’t get into medical school, let me 
know and I'll see what I can do to help. I might even get them 
into the University of North Dakota, which is as good as any 
of them. 
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